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Editorial Comment 


Is THE topic a fair question on 
the part of an educator and in 
regard to any specified field of 
endeavor or investigation in 
education? And, if so, what have we done to make 
the answer to the question readily available? With 
the results of research piling up in our libraries and 
swelling our files year after year; with available 
man-power sufficient to tackle any given problem 
along a wide front; and with ample resources ready 
to finance any significant undertaking, it would 
seem that we should have in and for education some 
agency for coordination, classification, cataloging, 
and perhaps for analysis and synthesis within spe- 
cial areas. The wide dissemination of research is 
vital if the findings of research are to affect educa- 
tional practice and curricular content in any signifi- 
cant way. Present attempts to disseminate research 
are commendable but too unrelated. 

If the educator were to ask what has been done 
in the field of reading, or if he were to be inter- 
ested in certain other fields, he could be referred to 
sources of information both reliable and compre- 
hensive. But what about the areas not covered by 
such studies? The following statement on Digests 
by W. W. Charters emphasizes the need for “‘a 
first-class encyclopedia of research” and we are 
pleased to offer a second to the motion. 

When that motion is adopted, we propose an- 
other to establish a national education library, prob- 
ably in Washington, financed by the government, 
and under the direction of the Department of Edu- 
cation. In this library we shall find the primary 
sources for our history of education; the education 
museum; and, among other writings, the products 
of research in education (whether as a bureau re- 
port, a committee report, a thesis, or a disserta- 
tion) which can pass the entrance board of the 
library on a merit basis. We shall find a staff of 
workers constantly revising the encyclopedia of re- 
search in education. We shall observe that bulle- 
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tin after bulletin is prepared to disseminate the lat- 
est and best information on educational matters, 
some of them for teachers, some for administrators, 
and some for parents. In short, we shall find a 
force at work for the coordinating and vitalizing of 
educational effort all along the front. Do we hear 
a second to the motion? P. M. C. 


As ONE scans the enormous amount 
of material in education that appears 
in printed or mimeographed form 
from month to month, one feels sympathy for sen- 
iors and graduate students in their attempt to 
master essential educational facts and theories. 
This sympathy is born of the fact that there is no 
one authoritative place to which the student can go 
for a digested and summarized statement of the 
pros and cons of a large number of educational 
questions. 

On the question of the best size of classes for 
instructional purposes, for instance, the student can 
be referred to theoretical statements and to sum- 
maries ordinarily presented by people who hold 
one side or another in the argument. This is made 
more difficult because some research studies seem 
to point in one way and other studies indicate the 
Opposite conclusion. 

It is difficult to find a single point at which the 
exact status of transfer of training is presented. 
There are, of course, summaries here and there, but 
they are not treated in one convenient place. One 
author may summarize the material on one ques- 
tion, and another author the materials on a second 
question, but ordinarily the undergraduate and 
graduate student either accepts the position that one 
author takes or is compelled to wade through a 
number of studies which, in his immaturity, he is 
not easily able to grasp. 

In some of the other professional fields a student 


DIGESTS * 


* Reprinted from Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University, September 16, 1936, by permission of the 
author. 
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can find summarized statements of the research 
that has been done upon a particular problem and 
the status of the solution with its qualifying ex- 
ceptions. The time has clearly arrived when an 
encyclopedia of educational research should be 
undertaken. In such a work of scholarship the 
thousand or more important problems of educa- 
tional administration, instruction, and extra-cur- 
ricular activities should be collected and evaluated 
by the best impartial authorities in the various 
fields. A report should be written showing what 
has been rigorously established, what is a matter of 
partial validity, and what is merely a matter of 
theory. 

With such a document at hand for use, the lists 
of references which are so commonly appended to 
chapters in educational textbooks could be radi- 
cally reduced in number because the student could 
find the information upon the subject in one place. 
Ease of learning would be gained because of the 
elimination of hundreds of pages of references 
which are scanned in order to secure a few para- 
graphs of pertinent information. Incidentally, 
such a reference book would relieve educational 
courses of the criticisms so widely heard about 
duplication of materials and thinness of content 
in required readings. 

To paraphrase the trite remark attributed to 
Vice-President Marshall that “what the United 
States needs is a good five-cent cigar,” we believe 
that what education needs is a first-class encyclo- 
pedia of research. The need is so apparent that we 
may expect it to be satisfied. 

W. W. CHARTERS. 


THE AMERICAN Revolution, 
OUR HISTORIC which marked a great transi- 
FUNCTION * tion away from despotism, 

was planned, organized and 
carried through by men and women ‘rained in pub- 
lic discussion and schooled in democratic action. 
The frontier was conquered step by step by men 
and women trained in the town meetings to discuss 
their common problems and to rule themselves by 
common consent. For the first time in history a 
common people learned to govern themselves and 
to act cooperatively in their own interests in the 
very process of building a new society. The com- 


* Reprinted from School Life, September 1936, by permis- 
sion of the author. 












munities themselves were informal classes in adult 
civic education, regularly participated in by the 
majority of the people. 

From time to time in our history we have ex- 
perienced great revivals of popular interest in gov- 
ernment and in discussion of the problems of 
government. One of these peaks of national pub- 
lic debate came during the years just preceding the 
Civil War. Another wave of public discussion ac- 
companied the anti-trust legislation. Still another 
period of intense and widespread discussion came 
at the time of the World War and immediately fol- 
lowing it when the issue of world organization was 
being widely considered, not only in this country 
but also abroad. 

The indications are that we are in another of 
those peaks of public interest in social, economic 
and political affairs, Adult citizens are gathering 
more and more into groups to discuss matters of 
public concern. 

Encouraging as the present trend is, the extent 
of organized adult civic education is perilously in- 
adequate to provide for a truly informed public 
opinion. If America is to be equal to the task of 
solving, through the process of self-government, 
the complex problems thrust upon us by an un- 
heralded industrial revolution, we must approach 
the unanimity of participation in public discussion 
achieved during the revolutionary and pioneer 
days. For how can a people who do not know 
where to cast their influence to serve the public wel- 
fare, remain free or enjoy the benefits of self- 
government? 

There is no question in my mind about the pres- 
ent great need in this country for a new emphasis 
in public education for children and adolescents. 
In a sense I think we must reclaim some of that 
original emphasis we once had on the tools of ex- 
pression. The greatest protection of the common 
man against the propaganda designed to enlist his 
support against his own interests is a critical mind 
capable of clear expression. An educational sys- 
tem which merely exercises the memories of stu- 
dents is relatively worthless to a self-governing 
society. The real purpose of an educational sys- 
tem is to develop the analytical and expressive 
powers of the people. 

We cannot hope to teach the students during 
school days the facts they must know about the 
unborn world. We cannot hope to equip them 
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with the information necessary to act intelligently 
as citizens in a future society, the nature of which 
we cannot possibly foresee. We can, however, de- 
velop their powers of analysis, of critical judgment, 
and of self-expression. Adults, trained in the use 
of these abilities, are prepared for citizenship in 
a democracy, no matter what great changes take 
place. 


The problem of achieving our historic function 
of providing an education equal to the needs of 
democracy should be discussed in every local teach- 
efs association, every parent-teacher group, and 
every lay organization, devoted to the propositicn 
that men and women on this continent shall re- 
main free and shall enjoy equal opportunity. 

J. W. STUDEBAKER. 


Federal Aid for Education 


THE HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL 
A Bill to promote the general welfare through the 
appropriation of funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in providing more effective programs of public 
education. 
How MucH 


An initial appropriation of $100,000,000 and an 
increase of $50,000,000 each year until $300,000,000 
per year is provided. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO THE STATES 


Funds are appropriated to the states to be used by 
them for schools. The manner in which the funds 
received shall be used for the maintenance of a pro- 
gram of public education is left wholly to the respec- 
tive state legislatures. 


BASIS OF APPORTIONMENT 


The funds are apportioned to the states and terri- 
tories according to the number of persons 5 to 20 years 
old in each. ($2.54 per person the first year and in- 
creasing to $7.63 the fifth year.) Each state can then 
apportion the funds to its districts according to any 
plan it may choose. 


FEDERAL CONTROL PROHIBITED 


All control, administration, and supervision of 
schools and educational programs are reserved strictly 
to the states and forbidden to all federal officers and 
agencies. 

WHAT THE STATES Must Do 


In order to qualify for receiving the federal allot- 
ments, each state or territory must do two things each 
year after the first apportionment: 

1. Maintain a system of public schools available 
throughout such state or territory for at least 160 days, 
closing of schools due to epidemics, fires, and acts of 
God being excepted. 


2. Spend from state or local revenues or from both 
combined as much per person 5 to 20 years old for 
schools as was spent in the school year ending 1934. 


Wuo Sponsors THis BIL? 


The Harrison-Fletcher Bill (S. 4793 and H. R. 
13021) was introduced and is supported by Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and by Congressman Brooks 
Fletcher of Ohio, a member of the House Committee 
on Education. It is sponsored by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Commission of the NEA: 

Sidney B. Hall, chairman; State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Richmond, Virginia. 

John Callahan, vice-chairman; State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frank L. Grove, Secretary, Education Association, 
Montgomery. 

George D. Strayer, Director of Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Bal- 
timore. 

B. E. Packard, Commissioner of Education, Augus- 
ta, Maine. 

The Committee is represented in Washington, D. C., 
by Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service for 
the NEA. 

WuatT ACTION WILL BE TAKEN? 


The bill will be reintroduced in both houses of 
Congress at the opening of the session in January, 
1937. Immediate steps will be taken to have early 
hearings before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and the House Committee on Education. 
Should be enacted 1937. 








The Sociological View of Human History 


By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 


IME is relative. We think of a four-year de- 
wind as being long, or we say that Colum- 
bus discovered America a long time ago. 

However, it takes but little imagination for man 
to think of his entire history as represented in a 
period, say, of twelve hours, or one revolution of 
the hour hand of a clock. Thus reduced, the life 
history of Homo Sapiens more readily lends itself 
to a comprehending scrutiny. 

Let us go back to the midnight of man’s exist- 
ence as a creature on this earth. In anthropological 
discussions we customarily set his advent as man at 
a point near the beginning of the Chellean period 
of culture. This era was at the close of the 
Pleistocene period and during the interglacial time 
between the appearance of Homo Heidelbergensis 
and that of Neanderthal man. Some scientists 
speak of the period as an interval between Pleisto- 
cene and Pleistrocene. At any rate, Homo Sapiens, 
in whom we are interested here, is the first apelike 
man apparently capable of leaving evidences of 
his culture. And we know that he appeared about 
a quarter of a million years ago. For the sake of 
mathematical convenience, let us say two hundred 
forty thousand years ago. Thus the period will 
more easily correspond to the divisions of our clock 
time. Each hour will represent twenty thousand 
years of geologic time; and each minute will be 
three hundred and thirty-three years. Each second 
of the twelve hours will be approximately five and 
a half years. 

Now, before we start our clock, let us see where 
we are: Midnight. The stone age has just begun. 
The great Tertiary period has at last ended. Long 
ago the Java apeman, Pithecanthropus, appeared in 
the world. What became of him is not known, nor 
is it a matter of concern for Homo Sapiens, the 
creature who now is about to take his place. For 
Homo’s task is to procure food, to protect himself 
against his enemies, and unknowingly to provide 
the beginnings for the heritage of culture that we 
shall carefully watch, later to claim it as our own 
when the twelve hours have elapsed. 

We now set our clock. It is just midnight. For 
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a moment we peer ahead into the primeval dark- 
ness. In the faint glow of a distant fire we see the 
stooping form of Homo. He stands beside a rude 
hut of boughs and skins. Naked and hairy, his 
great body is moist with the sweat of exertion, for 
he has just now brought a huge stone and placed 
it near the fire. His hands swing on ponderous 
arms and his great head is thrust forward from 
massive shoulders. He appears to watch the 
nearby forest as if expecting to see his enemy, the 
wooly rhinoceros, come charging from the mist- 
drenched depths of subtropical flora. Then he 
turns to enter the hut. 

His mate is seated upon some skins; and he sees 
that she is tearing apart a blackened piece of meat 
that she has just taken from the little fire. Homo 
grunts approvingly and joins in the feast. In a 
few moments the meal is finished. He cleans the 
last bone, and his mate wipes her hands against 
her hairy breast. ‘‘Ugh-ugh,” grunts Homo, or 
words to that effect, meaning, ‘It’s a long way to 
finger bowls.” Shortly thereafter they sleep. 
Their example makes us drowsy; and we too doze 
off, lulled by the incessant sounds of the forest 
night. 

When we wake up, a faint dawn is showing in 
the East. Our timepiece tells us that it is nearly 
six o'clock. We have slept six “hours” of twenty 
thousand years each. We are interested to see 
what has become of Homo. What has he been 
doing during our long nap? We look about us 
and discover that the hut is gone. However, we see 
men moving about in front of a cliff. Many holes 
in the cliff indicate the entrances to caves. And sav- 
age but human figures are moving in and out these 
apertures. They are more erect than were the 
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former dwellers of the hut. Some have weapons 
designed for hunting. About the grounds are 
scattered pieces of flint, skillfully chipped from 
implements of the chase. There is little other 
equipment. The savages are uttering screams and 
unintelligible grunts; and we are disappointed that 
no more progress than this has been made during 
the long night. 

There is a disturbance in the underbrush nearby; 
and a great beast comes charging from cover. 
Savages seize clubs, and one man springs forward 
with a huge weapon in his hands. We notice that 
he strongly resembles our friend Homo of last 
night, save that he is now less hairy and far more 
graceful. His great cudgel descends with a crash, 
and the charging beast rolls at his feet, its head 
crushed. Homo looks at it for a curious moment 
and remarks, ‘“Ugh-ugh-ugh,” meaning, “He 
couldn’t take it.” And his accent is Neander- 
thalian. 

An early-morning mist is clearing; and we look 
at our clock. It is a few minutes past six. The 
savages are building a fire now. There is an evi- 
dent concert of purpose in their actions; and it ap- 
pears that they are preparing for some form of cere- 
mony, some kind of religious rite. In a few mo- 
ments some of them re-enter their caves, while 
others go into the forest. 

For some time now we have been watching for 
Homo. At last he appears. Heading a group of 
similar figures, he leads them into a strange and 
brief parade that ends with an apparent tribute 
to whatever forces or gods may have dominion over 
their loyalties. 

Weare impressed with the simplicity with which 
these primitive creatures live. Apparently they 
have formed some kind of communal or family 
life; and they have a rudimentary system of relig- 
ious worship. 

We sit for a long time, watching the life before 
us. We see Homo and his companions wander 
back into their caves or drift out into the forest. 
For a long time we sit contemplating the infinitude 
of whatever device in cosmogony guides the 
strange growth of these strange creatures. We sit 
for considerably over an hour, then suddenly real- 
ize that it is nearly eight o'clock. The morning is 
advancing. 

We look about and discover Homo again. He is 
at last returning from his cave and re-entering the 
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open space. We see that he is rather elaborately 
clothed. Formerly—though we had not con- 
sciously realized it—he was naked most of the 
time. His clothing consists simply of skins, rather 
effectively sewn together. His arms and legs, how- 
ever, are bare. We watch breathlessly as he strides 
into the forest. Once we hear his shout, a heavy 
cry of triumph. Shortly he emerges again into 
view, stooping somewhat beneath the weight of a 
killed reindeer that he is carrying on his shoulders. 
What shoulders! What a magnificent physique he 
displays! Straight to his cave he brings his prize, 
drops it, and stands a moment to rest from his exer- 
tion, while we admire the beautiful contrast that 
his present form presents as we remember the squat 
figure that we saw last night. With a bit of par- 
donable pride, he grumbles, “Ugh-ugh-ugh,” of 
which the Aurignacian translation would be, “Am 
I tired!’ Then he enters his cave. 

It is eight-thirty before he appears again. He 
picks up an instrument made of horn and goes back 
into the cave. We approach and see him at his 
work of pictorial art. The walls of the cave are 
marked with weird figures; but to our amazement 
they manifest a remarkable mastery of line and 
curve. We see strange pottery, the work of skillful 
hands. There are evidences of the part that re- 
ligion plays in Hon.o’s life; but he has few tools 
or domestic utensils. We wonder whether he 
knows that historians will call him a Cro-Magnon 
man or, if knowing, he would care. 

We leave the cave; and when he return, it is 
much later. We have wandered about for a part 
of the morning, trying to find other evidences of 
Homo’s simple culture. But now we return, sorry 
that we have wasted so much time. In just half an 
hour, the sun will be at its zenith. We know that 
Homo is destined to have reached a marvelous cul- 
turebynoon. At that hour, he will be marking his 
calendar with the year 1936. Surely, with only a 
half hour left, his busy activities must be already 
perfecting a wonderful culture. We shall see! 

We approach; and we stop in utter astonishment. 
Homo is standing in front of one of several huts. 
And in his hand is a stone knife. We again look 
at our clock. It is eleven-thirty. What, we ask 
ourselves, has Homo been doing all morning? 
And, to investigate, we come closer to the huts, 
which are grouped into an embryonic village. We 
see that his use of art is still crude. Indeed, there 
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appear strong evidences that it had disappeared 
completely only to have been recently revived. We 
see also that he has developed a crude form of agri- 
culture. A domesticated dog tags at his heels. But 
it is half past eleven! Eleven and a half hours 
gone from the time alloted him to reach the era 
of safety razors, skyscrapers, and educational 
periodicals! But his whiskers still grow, his build- 
ings are still huts and caves, and his culture is trans- 
mitted almost solely by imitation, while he ex- 
presses himself in savage chatterings and fantastic 
gesticulations of anger or fear. 

His clothes more nearly protect him now from 
the elements; and this may be a period of nascent 
civilization. But the day is gone. Homo has failed 
us or we have seriously miscalculated our time; for, 
unaware that the hour of twelve is almost upon 
him, Homo wanders complacently toward his loved 
forest! 

“So he miscalculated,” we mutter disgustedly, 
“probably to avoid the depression or avoid income 
taxes. Both are—or should have been—just 


around the corner!”’ 
And so we walk away. But after a few minutes 


we discover that we have forgotten our timepiece; 
and we retrace our steps quickly. 

Arriving at the place where we left it, we find a 
sight that we are entirely unprepared to meet. 
Many huts and many fires have been added to the 
scene. Someone is busily engaged in what appears 
to be a rather skillful attempt to cast a bronze 
image. Surely enough, it is Homo! He has-many 
tools of bronze. We wonder where he got them; 
and the apparent skill with which he works the 
metal tells us that he himself made them. We look 
at our clock. It is fourteen minutes of twelve; and, 
by doing a bit of quick mental arithmetic, we dis- 
cover that we are watching a part of Middle Cretan 
or Minoan life. 

Homo speaks, and his language has suddenly 
taken on meaning, evincing even a strangely fa- 
miliar syntactical construction. We look about for 
other evidence of his civilization. And in a mo- 
ment we see a sudden change before our very eyes. 
As we look, a pyramid rises within our sight. 
Then, to the East, graceful columns and sculptured 
figures rise over Athens. A new civilization in 
flower! 

We look again quickly at our clock; it is nearing 
the noon hour now; and in breathless excitement 
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we watch the unfolding scene before us. Twelve 
minutes of twelve! And a miracle is being 
performed. 

Where, at twenty minutes of twelve, Homo still 
was standing in mute distrust of all about him, 
Homer is now singing his Odyssey. Thales is rais- 
ing his eyes to study the heavens, and Anaximander 
is determining the phases of the moon! Pythagoras 


- recites his heliocentric cosmogony, and Socrates 


lifts the fatal cup. A Plato springs to sudden 
prominence, and Aristotle follows him to organize 
an amazing knowledge and an intricate philosophy. 
A cloud of dust expands on the horizon, and Alex- 
ander sweeps over empires. A Caesar clutches at 
his wound, and the insinuating form of Cleopatra 
has taken shape where our ape woman crouched at 
dawn. She subverts the destiny of a people, and 
her name becomes a legend for the world. A great 
library rises at Alexandria; and Eratosthenes meas- 
ures the earth! 

Our clock says that less than six minutes remain! 
A Christ is nailed to a cross; and in stunned wonder 
we silently await the swift rush of events. Ten sec- 
onds tick by—eleven—twelve, and Rome is in the 
dust! Algebra and chemistry are written into 
books. Where now is Homo who, fifteen minutes 
ago, was learning to play with bronze? 

Three minutes of twelve! And an unbelievable 
mass of humanity is moving over a continent, 
shouting, “By this sign conquer!’ Small empires 
rise and fall, and everywhere we see stern mon- 
asteries appearing. At the end of a minute, the 
speed of events seems to have increased still more; 
and a man in a vessel sails westward to reach the 
East. Thousands of men are being tortured by an 
Inquisition; and a man called a scientist invents a 
new gas that lets man sleep beneath the surgeon’s 
knife. Great church spires rise in clusters. A 
Bruno is burned at the stake; and a Joan d’Arc be- 
comes immortal. 

Far to the west a new nation of men arises. 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” shouts one of 
them; and a people defy their king. 

Less than a minute! The hand of the clock is 
approaching the hour; but still there are events to 
be crowded in: a new flag, a ship without sails, a 
man with a kite, and a new empire eclipsing even 
“the glory that was Rome.” A Lincoln rises to 
free a race and writes his name on the pages of 
time. 
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We look fearfully at our clock. Not fifteen sec- 
onds remain! But even yet must come the greatest 
age of all. Industry, factories, and the roar of 
mighty wheels! World trade and rapid travel. 
Men leave the horse—where did he come into the 
picture?—and invent the locomotive and automo- 
bile. The automobile is rooted to the ground, and 
man must fly. Six seconds left! Shall he try it? 
He does. And he flies! Three seconds and a half! 
And still time for events such as never before were 
dreamed of by man. A terrible war, catching na- 
tions unprepared, engulfs the whole world. Na- 
tions fall and new ones rise. Peace! Peace and 
prosperity and international movements in educa- 
tion. Science is developing the radio, perfecting a 
thousand other miracles that could not have been 
imagined at twenty minutes before this hour. And 
the time now? No—not yet! There still is time 
for events. A monarchy falls in the East. A man 
flies across an ocean alone. An air fleet encircles 
the globe. Events are shaping themselves in the 
destinies of men. And our clock says—one second 
of twelve! In feverish haste, the wheels of in- 
dustry and trade, science and travel are turning. 


But here comes an overproduction in business and 
aconfusion of finance. Political crises evolve. In- 
dustry slows down suddenly for a brief moment 
and shortsighted men lose faith. A leader arises 
here, a dictator there. 

The wheels of industry accelerate once more, and 
men begin to regain their faith. One second does 


not condemn a race or its civilization! But men 
have forgotten that their heritage was building 
throughout all the eleven hours, fifty-nine min- 
utes, and fifty-nine seconds that went before. A 
depression, lasting less than two seconds, has 
frightened some of them; while, to others, it has 
suggested needed readjustments in the scheme of 
living. Millions lose sight of any perspective, see- 
ing merely the infinitesimal present. But the more 
thoughtful ones have hope. Again the wheels are 
resuming their swift pace, controlled more care- 
fully by socially devised management. For a very 
tiny fraction of a second, in our geologic time, did 
man doubt; and now, with new faith in himself, he 
is again building hopefully for the future—a fu- 
ture of what unpredictable events! 

A last look at our clock—and we consider the 
miracle we have seen. At eleven-forty man was 
still experimenting with his first use of metal. At 
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dawn he had eaten breakfast of unsalted monkey 
meat. For lunch he will have a porterhouse steak 
garnished with mushrooms and tomatoes, ending 
with an iced dessert! 

The magic of man’s progress has come about 
during the last half hour of the day, following a 
night of apparent inactivity. Our clock? Ah, 
there it is—exactly noon! 

And 1936 has arrived. But still the rush of 
events continues! 

We wonder what tomorrow will be. 


At Thanksgiving Time 
By CHARLES G. REIGNER 


For all good things in which I share— 

For wind and rain and sunshine fair, 

For snow and sleet which shroud the earth, 

For moon and stars, for each day’s birth— 
Let me give thanks. 


For precious thoughts of former days, 

For grief which still my spirit flays, 

For heights of joy which I've surveyed, 

For pastures green in which I’ve strayed— 
Let me give thanks. 


For ties of home, for tender care, 

For love which shields me from life's glare, 

For little fingers pressed in mine, 

For all ‘round whom my hopes entwine— 
Let me give thanks. 


For friends with whom my lot is cast, 
For each kind act that holds me fast, 
For health and strength, for daily fare, 
For sleep and rest which bind up care— 
Let me give thanks. 


For work to which I've set my hand, 
For mind to do the tasks I've planned, 
For will to meet life's daily call, 
For faith in Him who knoweth all— 
Let me give thanks. 





“The Federal Government has recognized 
the important place of education in the re- 
covery. It must recognize the permanent 
place of education in creating prosperity. 
We must share our prosperity with posterity.” 

CONGRESSMAN BROOKS FLETCHER. 














Essentials of Guidance 


By RALPH VICKERS MERRY 


URING recent years organized guidance has 
become a popular phase of American sec- 
ondary education. The idea of appraising scien- 
tifically the capacities and interests of boys and 
girls and of fitting them into appropriate occupa- 
tions, appeals both to the educator and to the pub- 
lic at large. We hear frequently that much of the 
present unemployment is the result of inadequate 
guidance, and the secondary school is cited as fall- 
ing short of its obvious duty to help its pupils to 
adjust to life. 

Is scientific guidance possible, and, if so, through 
what medium can it best be effected? Perhaps the 
most powerful factor behind the vocational guid- 
ance movement has been the failure of the tradi- 
tional school to reorganize its curriculum in terms 
of the life needs of its changing pupil personnel. 
Subject matter has had no meaning in terms of the 
experience of the average boy and girl, but has 
been merely a dull routine repetition of meaning- 
less facts. The high school graduate may have a 
more or less vague knowledge of events in Ameri- 
can history; he may be able to recognize the titles 
of a few literary masterpieces, and he may be able 
to work the problems in mathematics contained in 
the textbook. He may, also, know that water is 
H,0 and he probably can state the law of the lever, 
but he knows nothing of his opportunities and 
responsibilities as a citizen. He has developed no 
worthwhile literary tastes, and he knows little or 
nothing of how science affects his everyday life. 
Furthermore, and possibly most serious of all, he 
has little or no knowledge of the work of the 
world; no familiarity with the tremendous range 
of occupations available in modern society, and 
no understanding of his own capacities and talents 
in relation to these occupations. 

The chief aim of the early guidance enthusiasts 
was to rectify this situation through developing a 
program of guidance which would supplement the 
inadequate traditional curriculum. They worked 
on the theory that guidance should be a thing apart 
from the curriculum itself and should be intro- 
duced as a sort of extra-curricular service to assist 


* Ralph Vickers Merry is Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education at Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, West Virginia. He is a graduate 
of McGill University where he received the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. He later attended 
Harvard University where he received the 
Ed.M. and Ed.D. degrees and also became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


boys and girls to make better educational and vo- 
cational choices. Intelligence tests and tests of 
special aptitudes were employed to determine in- 
dividual capacities and weaknesses; courses in oc- 
cupations were organized to acquaint pupils with 
vocational opportunities, and systems of individual 
counselling were set up to give students the benefit 
of expert advice. In some instances group guid- 
ance techniques such as the case conference and 
jury-panel were developed. These attempt to give 
guidance in the formation of desirable social at- 
titudes by free group discussion of ready-made 
problems involving moral issues or adequate social 
behavior. 

Such a guidance program as that outlined above 
has done, and in many instances, is continuing to 
do much good. It has some serious weaknesses, 
however, from the viewpoint of progressive edu- 
cational philosophy. In the first place, it is at best 
an attempt to make up in some small measure for 
the obvious failure of the traditional secondary 
school. We cannot persist indefinitely in follow- 
ing a curriculum which does nothing to promote 
the adequate social and occupational adjustment 
of adolescents, and then try to bring about that 
adjustment by some other agency. Such a policy 
is hardly consistent with sound common sense. 

Another difficulty with what may be called the 
separate guidance program is that it may depend 
too much upon test results. Time is an essential 
factor when one has to do over in a comparatively 
short period the work which should have been 
done in years of school experience. Tests are time- 
saving, consequently the temptation to use them 
extensively is great. 
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The chief difficulty with the intelligence test as 
an instrument for guidance is that it yields nega- 
tive rather than positive information. For in- 
stance, it is relatively easy to enumerate a list of 
things which a boy with an I. Q. of 85 probably 
should not try to do, but it is a far more difficult 
task to find what that same boy can do. Further- 
more, intelligence alone, as measured by existing 
types of tests, is not always a good basis for pre- 
dicting occupational success. In modern business 
and industry many factors other than intelligence 
play a very important role. 

In using tests of special aptitudes it should be 
remembered that since most skills are highly spe- 
cific, we must be sure that the test gauges the par- 
ticular aptitude which we wish to measure. Thus, 
laboratory tests consisting of card-sorting, block- 
fitting, etc., do not necessarily measure an indi- 
vidual’s ability to operate a factory machine, unless 
the motor skills involved in the test are the same 
and occur in the same combination as those re- 
quired in the operation of the machine. An in- 
creasing number of aptitude tests are being de- 


veloped in “‘shop’’ situations and should, therefore, 
yield more accurate results than those worked out 
in the laboratory largely through a priori reasoning. 

Individual counselling should be one of the most 
effective phases of guidance, but, all too frequently, 
the pressure for administrative efficiency robs it of 


most of its value. Counselling should provide 
the opportunity to know the pupil as an individual, 
for without this personal knowledge effective 
guidance cannot be given no matter how many and 
varied the available test results may be. In many 
instances, however, the counsellors have so many 
pupils to interview that the whole process is re- 
duced to an impersonal routine. The boy who 
visits his counsellor knowing that ten or fifteen 
minutes is all the time he can have and that a dozen 
others are waiting their turn for an interview is not 
likely to get far in the solution of his problems 
through sympathetic and understanding discussion. 
Many administrators make the mistake of judging 
the efficiency of their counselling system by the 
number of pupils each counsellor interviews during 
a semester or school year. From the standpoint 
of guidance value the counsellor who interviews 
the fewest pupils frequently has done by far the 
best job. 


What, then, are the essentials for effective guid- 
ance? We must abandon the idea that guid- 
ance should be a separate organization apart from 
the curriculum. We must realize, as many progres- 
sive educators are doing, that guidance is an im- 
portant educational objective to be attained 
through the curriculum itself and as an integral 
part of the school experience of boys and girls. 
Some would even go so far as to replace the term 
“teaching” with the term “guidance.”” We must 
realize further that a curriculum which turns out 
pupils who know nothing of their own abilities, 
nothing of the work of the world, nothing of their 
own responsibilities and privileges as citizens, and 
who have not been helped to develop wholesome 
personalities, is altogether inadequate. 

When we reorganize the curriculum so that it 
consists of a series of meaningful experiences and 
activities which have a direct interpretive bearing 
upon the lives of adolescents, we shall not need 
specially organized guidance programs to make up 
for what the school has not done. For example, 
instruction will center about such problems as 
household budgeting; child care, and judging the 
merits of foods, patent medicines, cosmetics, etc., 
sold by high pressure advertising. Work in the 
artistic and literary fields will include appreciation 
of the movie and radio. Testing will be a regular 
procedure to assist in determining individual dif- 
ferences and shaping educational experiences ac- 
cordingly. Special courses in occupations will not 
be needed, for the pupils will be stimulated to in- 
vestigate various fields for themselves in connec- 
tion with work in civics, economics, sociology and 
science. Routinized counselling will be replaced 
by the establishment of sympathetic relations be- 
tween teachers and students wherein advice can be 
sought and given when the need arises, not ac- 
cording to some fixed administrative schedule 
which tends to kill the spontaneity and responsive- 
ness of both the counsellor and the one seeking 
help. We shall not require a special technique 
such as the case conference to try to develop ade- 
quate moral attitudes and habits, for the classroom 
will be a natural social unit in which social and 
moral problems constantly arise and must be set- 
tled by the pupils themselves. Most important of 
all, such problems are real life problems to the 


(Concluded on page 48) 





Contributions 
The American Dilemma 


By F. MELVYN LAWSON* 


The Greatest Teacher of all time said some 2,000 
years ago that “no man can serve two masters; for 
either he will hate the one, and love the other; or he 
will hold to the one and despise the other.” In other 
words, man cannot long live a contradiction. Sooner 
or later, he must make a choice between two alterna- 
tives, and proceed to pattern his life in terms of that 
choice. Yet, in spite of the truth bound up in this 
clear-cut statement, men are prone to ignore it, and 
continue to try a way of life that necessitates adher- 
ence to basic and fundamental opposites. As a conse- 
quence, their personalities are based from the begin- 
ning upon a faulty and extremely hazardous founda- 
tion. And the result is that unless a choice is made 
of the ideal they will serve, they must face individual 
disintegration, decay, and ultimate collapse. 

Although the biblical warning referred to was 
sounded to man as an individual, it is likewise appli- 
cable to men collectively. Nations, like individual 
men, cannot serve two masters. Nations, likewise, 
cannot live indefinitely in a state of contradiction. Na- 
tions, like individual men, must choose a philosophy of 
life around which life in all its aspects can be built, or 
they must accept the inevitable consequences of na- 
tional disintegration and chaos. 

Unfortunately, the America of today does not recog- 
nize this truth. And as a consequence she is trying 
desperately to build a highly complex, delicate, and 
sensitive social mechanism upon two diametrically 
opposed philosophical foundations. The result, as 
always, is disastrous. 

This is not the first time our people have found 
themselves in such a predicament. In fact, the story 
of America reveals a number of instances when a 
choice has had to be made between opposite philoso- 
phies and principles struggling for supremacy. Per- 
haps the most notable of these decisions (if we except 
the one which brought the nation into existence) was 
that of 1865, which finally came after three quarters 
of a century of evasion, vacillation, and compromise. 


* F. Melvyn Lawson is vice-principal of the Sacramento 
Senior High School, Sacramento, California. He is a gradu- 
ate of The College of the Pacific where he received the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees. He has also done graduate work in the 
University of Southern California and in the University of 
California where he became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
“An Appraisal of Democracy” by Lawson was published in 
Tue Pui DELta Kappan, April, 1936, pp. 233-235. 


Up to that time one-half the country had resolved to 
base its economic and social order upon a system of 
feudalism, while the other half was equally determined 
to rear the same order upon the principles of capital- 
ism. Naturally, the two concepts were incompatible. 

Abraham Lincoln knew this, and his celebrated ad- 
dress, delivered before the Illinois convention of 1858 
in accepting the nomination for Senator, was witness 
to the fact. At that time he said, in part: “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this gov- 
ernment cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. 
I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided.”” In brief, Lincoln saw the ulti- 
mate outcome of an obviously deep-seated contradic- 
tion in our national economic thinking. His vision 
made him immortal. 

Once again America is torn between the poles of 
two contradictory concepts of human organization and 
action. But unfortunately, this time there is no natural 
physiographical boundary line, as there was in the 
crisis of the 1860's, between the people who support 
one idea and those who foster another. Our modern 
philosophical conflict does not lend itself to easy geo- 
graphical divisions, personified by North and South, 
or East and West, where within each section, one be- 
lief prevails. Today it is not a conflict between two 
patterns of thought established in two different parts 
of the country, and seeking to superimpose themselves 
upon one another. On the contrary, ours is a battle be- 
tween two concepts of American life which transcend 
all physical lines of demarcation and fasten themselves 
in the mind of every man, woman, and child in the 
land; concepts which see the social order in terms of 
two different sets of values. 

One of these concepts views society in terms of 
equalitarianism. It holds, as did Jefferson, that “all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
In short, men are of common substance, spirit, blood, 
and bone, and they should be given relatively equal 
rights in determining the kind of a world in which they 
will live. From this conception come the tenets of 
democracy, and from it flows the treatment of man as 
a brother human being with all the potentialities of any 
other man. This ideal has been discussed in connec- 
tion with practically every phase of American life, but 
it has become an intrinsic part of the American’s think- 
ing (and consequently is guaranteed by law) only in 
things political. 
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The other concept sees society in terms of authori- 
tarianism. It holds, as did Hamilton, that ‘“‘all com- 
munities divide themselves into the few and the many. 
The few are the rich and well born; the other the mass 
of the people.”” The masses rarely think, and “seldom 
judge or determine right.” Therefore, they should 
have little to say about the tone or the direction their 
organized life should take. From this conception 
comes the tenets of autocracy, and from it flows the 
treatment of a man as a commodity, with little feeling 
or concern over his potentialities. This concept like- 
wise has been ingrained in the American mind, and 
governs his attitude toward the methods of acquiring 
and using wealth. In fact, it is an intrinsic part of 
his thinking about things economic. 

No widespread recognition of relationship of these 
two fundamental opposites appeared in American life 
as long as there was an abundance of free land, but 
with the acquisition of this all-important resource by 
persons with the traditional, American conception of 
economics, the possibility that these two lines of think- 
ing did not exactly square with one another began to 
manifest itself. People are beginning to awaken to 
the fact that life cannot be partitioned into the political 
and economic, but is a complete whole which must be 
built upon a single foundation. However, the awaken- 
ing has been slow, and the price has been a pattern of 
national thinking which is dual, disjointed, and com- 
partmentalized. Meanwhile, society has arranged it- 
self in a crazy quilt fashion which has produced a 
series of ghastly social maladjustments and individual 
thwartings. 

Thus, today we are faced with having to make a de- 
cision on whether we shall transfer our conception of 
politics to economics, or our conception of economics 
to politics. Obviously we cannot maintain the pres- 
ent state of parallelism. Once more the house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. Once more we are 
faced with the realization that this nation cannot con- 
tinue to be half democratic and half autocratic. It is 
not expected that the Union will be dissolved. It is 
not expected that the Union will fall, but it is expected 
it will cease to be divided. One or the other concept 
must prevail. One or the other must pervade the 
whole of American life. The two are incompatible 
and thus necessitate a choice. 





“The time has arrived when the Govern- 
ment of the United States through its Con- 
gress must more fully discharge its obligation 
in support of schools for the masses of our 
citizens.”"—-SENATOR PAT HARRISON. 











The Golden Mean in Education 


By EMERY STOOPS* 


The golden mean in education is an harmonious 
median between two undesirable extremes. So im- 
portant is the golden mean that it must become the 
law of balance and harmony. This law applies to 
problems in (1) administration, (2) curriculum, and 
(3) classroom methods. 


_ADMINISTRATION 


Equipment and personnel. Some school adminis- 
trators favor ultra-modern school buildings with the 
finest of equipment, but pay little attention to the 
qualifications of their teachers; others demand teach- 
ers of high intelligence and character, but supply them 
with little to work with. A Ph.D. in a tent is not an 
ideal school—neither is a moron in a palace. The 
law of the golden mean requires that there be balance 
and harmony between personnel and capital outlay. 

Class size. A class of two and a class of five hun- 
dred are extremes from the golden mean. Each class 
has upper and lower limits beyond which appreciations, 
skills, and understandings are inefficiently and in- 
harmoniously acquired. The most desirable class size 
depends upon the personality of the teacher, the type 
of students, and the materials to be learned, but there is 
a point at which every class functions best. 

Student government. Control by the administration 
and control by the students are both wrong. Student 
self-government should never and seldom does exist— 
neither does or should dictatorship by the principal 
prevail. Students are not the school; neither are the 
teachers. To apply the law of the golden mean, there 
must be a cooperative reciprocity, a conscious striving 
towards common ends. 

Community relations. Some schools are all but in- 
sulated from community interests; others become po- 
litical footballs. Schools must be neither monasteries, 
nor show houses. Seclusion leads to dry rot; wran- 
gling in community affairs frustrates learning. The 
school should participate in community affairs to the 
extent that it wins public favor for itself and serves 
the community. The school must not exceed this limit 
and destroy itself as an educational environment. 


CURRICULUM 


During these last five years curriculum extremists 
have laid down a barrage of bombast that has be- 
wildered classroom teachers into wide-mouthed won- 


* Emory Stoops is a teacher in the Beverly Hills High 
School, Beverly Hills, California. He is a candidate for the 
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of Alpha Epsilon Chapter in the last national council. 
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der. Now that we understand “integration” to be what 

good teachers have always done, some enthusiast will 
invent new nomenclature within the next three years. 
But the golden mean is the innate law which has ruled 
pedagogy (frenzied extremists excepted) from Plato 
to the present. 

The social heritage. Reactionaries would merely 
perpetuate the social heritage; radicals would bwild a 
new social order; the good teacher would do neither. 
The golden mean requires a balance: to retain the best 
of the social heritage, and to help direct our emergent 
culture during an evolving process. To worship the 
old or to scorn our yesterdays is equally absurd. Bal- 
ance and sanity demand continuous social evolution 
rather than stagnation or revolution. 

Cultural and vocational courses. Our professional 
and lay magazines are full of arguments in behalf of 
cultural or vocational education. In the first place the 
two cannot be segregated: no course is entirely cul- 
tural nor vocational. If segregation were possible, it 
would be unwise. Predominantly cultural or pre- 
dominantly vocational instruction results in a lop-sided 
conception of experience—the principle of the golden 
mean in education strikes a balance between the two, 
varying from individual to individual. 

Individualism versus social regimentation: In every 
society there is oscillation between anarchy (extreme 
individualism) and absolute dictatorship (social regi- 
mentation). Schools should prepare students for 
neither. The middle ground is democracy. To follow 
the golden mean in education, teachers should develop 
individual capacity to the maximum in the direction 
that it will most benefit society. Neither society nor 
the individual should profit at the expense of the other. 


CLASSROOM METHODS 


Democracy in the classroom. Just as democracy is 
the golden mean in society, so democracy is the golden 
mean in the classroom. The teacher may be dictatorial, 
regimenting student thought and study into one uni- 
form goose step. The teacher at the other extreme 
allows each individual to do just what he wants to do. 
“This extreme results in no school: students can do 
what they want to do without coming to school.”” For 
many years the American classroom, influenced by 
German efficiency, was dictatorial. Now we have 
swung away from that extreme too far towards the 
anarchy of child-centeredness. Out of our experience 
in wobbling first towards dictatorship and then 
toward anarchy will come a better conception of de- 
mocracy in the classroom. 

Fusion versus segregation. For many years the ana- 
lytical method of science was followed in segregating 
types of subject matter. The movement went so far 
that a high school in Cleveland offered enough courses 





to keep a student busy for twenty-seven years without 
repeating any courses. Then came correlation, fusion, 
and integration. The extremists in this camp would 
dump all courses into one pedagogical hash. Imagine 
going to the cafeteria and mixing soup, fish, coffee, 
sherbet, and lemon pie—what an appetizing mess! 
Somewhere between extreme pigeonholing of con- 
tent and complete fusion lies the golden mean—the 
most practical, logical, and psychological organization 
of the areas of human experience. 

Knowledge and problem solving. Traditional edu- 
cation was chiefly a process of acquiring knowledge, 
memorizing theorems, conjugations and declensions. 
When we swung from the extreme of factual learn- 
ing, we ignored the value of exact information and 
stressed “pure thought,” absolute ethereal cerebra- 
tion. Problem-solving is the ark and covenant of the 
progressivists. But thinking or problem-solving must 
be preceded by knowledge as experience, else there is 
no felt need, the first step in reflection. Factual in- 
formation and reflective thinking are as inseparable 
as ammunition and gun. To stress facts and ignore 
their use, or to stress thinking with nothing as a basis 
for thinking are equally undesirable methods in the 
classroom. The golden mean necessitates balance and 
harmony between the two extremes. 

The business of administrators and teachers is to 
find the “happy medium,” the point at which maxi- 
mum ends are achieved. Either extreme is a vice— 
the golden mean is a virtue. 





Disowned Branch of Illinois 
Public Schools 
By ELBERT FULKERSON* 


THE LEGISLATURE Is RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SCHOOLS 


While the region comprising the present State of 
Illinois was still a part of the Northwest Territory the 
obligation of providing for educating its future citi- 
zens was imposed upon it by that provision of the 
Ordinance of 1787 which stated: ‘Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary for good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

The Illinois Constitution of 1818, under which the 
State was admitted to the union, made no special men- 


* Elbert Fulkerson is principal of the community high 
School, Carterville, Illinois; chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Southern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association; and editor of Southern Illinois Schools. 
He is a graduate of Southern Illinois State Teachers College 
and received the M.A. degree in education from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, where he became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 
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tion of education. As a result, with the exception of 
one free school law ratified in 1825 and practically 
nullified by amendments in 1827, the enlightenment 
of the youth of Illinois under this constitution was 
left almost solely as a personal obligation of the par- 
ents, who maintained schools as best they could under 
the plan of private subscription. The second constitu- 
tion of Illinois, adopted in 1848, likewise made no 
provision for the organization and support of a pub- 
lic school system. The Constitution of 1870 by which 
Illinois is still governed, did devote a whole article to 
the subject of education. The first section of that ar- 
ticle says: 

The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and effi- 


cient system of free schools whereby all children of this state 
may receive a good common school education. 


Acting in accordance with the mandate expressed in 
this constitution, the legislature early assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the organization and control of the 
public schools, and provided them some financial as- 
sistance from the state treasury. Prior to 1873 a tax of 
two mills upon each dollar’s valuation was levied for 
school purposes. From 1873 to 1911, in lieu of the 
two-mill tax, the legislature provided for a levy for the 
state school fund of a flat sum of $1,000,000 annually. 
Since 1911 this amount has been increased several 
times to meet the growing demands of education, until 
at present it is $13,000,000 a year. Before 1933, the 
revenue for financing the state government in Illinois, 
and hence for paying the state school fund, came 
mainly from a state tax levy on general property. 
When the “depression” began to reduce the assessed 
valuation of this property and at the same time made 
many people less able to pay their taxes, then the con- 
sequent curtailed receipts, both in the state treasury 
and in the various local district treasuries, left numer- 
ous schools without sufficient funds with which to op- 
erate. As a result subjects were removed from the 
curriculum, teaching staffs were reduced, salaries cut, 
and many other economy measures inaugurated which 
seriously impaired the efficiency of instruction. Such 
conditions obtained in both elementary and high 
schools. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONDITIONS ARE IMPROVING 


But in 1933 the state legislature approved a sales 
tax the revenue from which was to be used in financing 
the state government. Inasmuch as this tax was sub- 
stituted for the state general property tax which, be- 
cause Of heavy delinquencies, had been reduced so 
much that it would no longer yield enough funds for 
paying in full all the state’s obligations, the schools 
sharing in the state school fund began to recover from 
the depression difficulties as a result of being per- 
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mitted to receive the full amount of their state aid 
claims. Fortunately, at the present time, the elemen- 
tary schools in the State of Illinois are rapidly ap- 
proaching predepression standards. Such schools pay- 
ing their teachers a small salary in script two years ago 
are now paying much more in cash; they are improv- 
ing their grounds and buildings; they are adding good 
up-to-date equipment and teaching tools; and they are 
re-instating many so-called ‘‘fads and frills” which the 
depression had forced from the curriculum. 


HIGH SCHOOLS Do Nort SHARE IN STATE FUND 


What has happened to the high schools during this 
same period? Notice that the writer said in the above 
paragraph that those schools sharing in the state school 
fund were recovering from the depression. This elim- 
inates all the public high schools in Illinois from that 
more fortunate group. As a matter of fact, only the 
first eight grades of the public school system of Illinois 
enjoy the right to receive funds from the state treasury 
to assist in the equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties for boys and girls. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the supreme courts of other states and of Illinois have 
ruled repeatedly that the common schools include both 
elementary and high schools levels, and in spite of the 
mandate of the Illinois constitution directing the gen- 
eral assembly to provide for a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all children of this 
state may receive a ‘‘good common school education,” 
the general assembly has never yet seen fit to provide 
that the state school fund be apportioned to the high- 
school grades as well as to the elementary grades. One 
is justified in seeking the cause for what appears to be 
unjust discrimination. 


Wuy Dogs THE LEGISLATURE IGNORE 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS? 


In the early development of the public schools of 
Illinois the relatively few students enrolled in the 
high schools as compared with those in the elemen- 
tary schools was no doubt a factor in causing the legis- 
lature of Illinois to provide some financial aid to the 
elementary schools and to overlook the high schools 
entirely. As late as the year 1900 only four pupils 
were enrolled in the high schools of the state to every 
100 enrolled in the elementary schools. On the same 
basis the number in high school had increased to 6 in 
1910, to 11 in 1920, and to 25 in 1935. Thus, one 
might conclude that only within the last two decades 
has the high-school enrollment been large enough in 
the state to justify the legislature in making provision 
for high-school aid. However, even though this num- 
ber has been increasing at the rapid rate indicated 
above, many of the members of the legislature are 
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seemingly still very little concerned about the educa- 
tional opportunities provided for the nearly four hun- 
dred thousand boys and girls now enrolled in the high 
schools of Illinois. It is obvious that the relatively 
large percentage of enrollment now in the high schools 
is indicative of the importance of this branch of the 
public-school system, notwithstanding the fact that the 
legislators do continue to ignore its needs. 

Perhaps another cause for this nonchalant attitude 
on the part of these legislators is the idea that to grant 
state aid to high schools would necessitate increasing 
the present state aid fund which would in turn cause a 
reinstatement of the old general property tax for state 
government. In either case they think the move would 
involve tampering with political dynamite, the explo- 
sion of which might wreck the future careers of many 
persons who have political ambitions and aspirations 
not yet realized. They are not justified in such an as- 
sumption, because the citizens of Illinois see the need 
for state aid to high schools and will, therefore, not op- 
pose the levying of additional taxes to give such aid, 
provided sane economies in the maintenance of other 
functions of the state government will not save enough 
money from revenue already being collected to fur- 
nish sufficient funds. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that the state treasury receipts are already ample 
to allow a diversion of a part of the funds to high 
schools without impairing any other services now fur- 
nished by the state. 

Some well informed people have suggested that the 
mediocrity of the personnel of the legislature is prob- 
ably responsible for the fact that the members of that 
body constantly overlook the necessity for allowing 
state financial support to the high schools. These peo- 
ple point out that many of the legislators have little 
interest in, and appreciation for higher education. 
Again this assumption is hardly plausible. These 
same legislators do provide rather comfortably if not 
generously for the state university and the five state 
teachers colleges, all of which mainly get their students 
from the high schools. How do they justify this? It 
is as reasonable to think that one could keep the head 
of a human being alive after having been severed from 
its body as to think that colleges and universities could 
long exist without high schools to supply the entering 
students. The action of the legislature up to this time 
plainly indicates that its members have overlooked 
this very important fact in making appropriations for 
the support of the different branches of the Illinois 
school system. 

A few legislators argue that the state school fund of 
$13,000,000 a year is already comparatively large, and 
that to increase this amount sufficiently to give aid to 
the high schools would be decidedly unwise. A recent 
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study made by Grimm? shows that three-fourths of 
the forty-eight states grant on the average per pupil 
enrolled in the common schools (elementary and high 
schools) more state funds than does Illinois. The 
study further points out that Illinois, with 5.24 per 
cent of the school population of the nation, gives only 
2.2 per cent as much money from its state treasury 
toward the support of the common schools as do all 
the states of the nation; that the average amount con- 
tributed by all the states per pupil is $26.12 while that 
contributed by Illinois is only $11.29; and that many 
states have a state school fund much larger than has 
Illinois. For example: California has a state school 
fund for the year 1936 of $69,000,000 from which it 
allows $90.00 per pupil to its high schools; New York 
has a state fund of $119,000,000 for the same year 
from which a minimum of $425 will be allowed per 
teaching unit in its various high schools; Ohio has a 
state school fund of $48,000,000 and will pay its high 
schools $67 per pupil; and Indiana will pay from its 
state fund of $15,000,000 a sum of $400 per high- 
school teaching unit and further special aid to meet 
the financing of an approved budget. In the face of 
these facts, it appears that no intelligent and fair- 
minded individual could say that the state school fund 
in Illinois of $13,000,000 a year is onerous to the tax- 


payers or relatively large in comparison with the state 
school funds in other comparable states. 


ACCREDITING RELATIONS ENDANGERED 


While the elementary schools of Illinois are rapidly 
being restored to pre-depression standards through as- 
sistance from the state aid fund, the high schools are 
sinking deeper and deeper into debt, and are continu- 
ing to eliminate needed services from their programs 
in what appears to be a hopeless attempt to maintain 
their very existence on the meager revenue they now 
receive from local property taxes. Already the teach- 
ing loads in many of these high schools have become 
so large, the equipment so scant, the teachers’ salaries 
so small, and supplies so limited that the standardiz- 
ing agencies have indicated that the accrediting rela- 
tions are likely to be lost soon if something is not done 
to correct the conditions which are now rapidly lower- 
ing the efficiency of instruction and the general stand- 
ards of the schools. Ina number of these high schools 
the teachers are receiving script in place of cash for 
their salaries. Some of this paper is now four years 
old, and is practically worthless from the standpoint 
of the exchange value even for the necessities of life. 


*Grimm, L. R.—State School Fund Payments in Illinois 
and Other States. Department of Research and Statistics, Il- 
linois State Teacher's Association, Springfield, 1936. Mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS Is GLOOMY 


The discouraging and regrettable thing about this 
whole matter, however, is that, although the Governor 
and many of the legislators understand these difficul- 
ties clearly, as yet they have indicated no willingness 
to take action to alleviate the conditions. In May, 
1936, school boards from fifteen representative high- 
school districts in Southern Illinois held a meeting at 
which a committee was appointed to lay the conditions 
of this group of high schools before the Governor 
with a view to inducing him to call a special session of 
the legislature for considering the possibility of allow- 
ing the high schools of the state to share in the state 
school fund. An appointment with the Governor was 
arranged, but before the date arrived, a message was 
received from the Governor's spokesman to the effect 
that it was useless to come because the Governor felt 
that it would not be possible to hold the legislators at 
the State Capitol for another special session inasmuch 
as they were already tired out by the fourth one. This 
communication also intimated that no relief for the 
high schools could be considered before January, 1937, 
at which time the General Assembly will again con- 
vene in regular session. In the meantime, what will 
be the outcome for these distressed schools? Inevi- 
tably their doors will be closed to several thousand 
high-school boys and girls at a very early date if finan- 
cial assistance is not provided from some source other 
than the local property tax which has long been insuf- 
ficient. The constitution of the state has made the 
public school system of Illinois subject to the will of 
the legislature. By the enactments of this body the 
organization of high-school districts was made pos- 
sible. Yet, this same legislature has implicity dis- 
owned the high-school branch of the Illinois pub- 
lic-school system by failing to provide funds for its 


support. 


Pupil Progress Letters 
By H. EARLE CORREVONT* 


In as much as the staff of the Pierce Elementary 
School, Birmingham, Michigan, was dissatisfied with 
the type of report that was regularly being sent to 
the parents, an attempt was made to deviate from the 
traditional procedure with the expressed desire to 
discover the reactions of parents and teachers to a 
newer type of report. The report that was selected as 
an experiment was the informal letter. 


* H. Earle Correvont, formerly principal of the Pierce Ele- 
mentary School, Birmingham, pF sea is now the principal 
of the Harding Elementary School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
He is a graduate of Ball State Teachers College and received 
the M.A. degree from the University of Michigan, where he 
also became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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After a study had been made of the letter type of 
report as it functioned in other communities, the fol- 
lowing general principles were accepted as guides in 
our work: 


1. Each letter was to begin with a constructive 
comment about the boy or girl. 
2. The letter was to treat with the child’s physical, 
social, and academic progress. 
. Specific suggestions were to be given for ave- 
nues of improvement. 
. The parent's assistance was to be solicited. 
. The teacher's expression of cooperation was 
to be stated. 


A letter was sent home for each child in place of 
the regular report card for the mid-marking period of 
each semester. In order to allow a more adequate 
period of time for the teachers’ writing of these let- 
ters a three-week period was specified for the project 
each semester. 

At the end of the year a canvass of the parents and 
teachers was made to find the opinion of these two 
groups as to the success of the new plan. - One hundred 
thirty-three written responses were received from the 
parents. In only 18 cases were destructive comments 
made. The other decided majority desired to have the 
work continued next year. 

The merits and the weaknesses of the letter type 
of report are crystallized when an enumeration of the 
points made by teachers and parents is noted. 


PARENTS’ CRITICISMS 
Advantages 
1. The letter report is more understandable. 
2. Unfortunate comparison with other pupils is 
eliminated. 
. The report is more comprehensive in nature. 
. A medium for home cooperation is provided. 
. The needs of the individual pupil are treated 
more specifically. 
. An opportunity is afforded for the recognition 
of a greater number of successes. 


Disadvantages 
1. Parents of superior children prefer marks. 
. The letter requires too much time of the teacher. 
. Competition is minimized. 
. The standings in every study are not given. 
. Pupil progress letters lack definiteness. 


TEACHERS’ CRITICISMS 
Advantages 
1. More attention is given to individual differences. 
2. A child is not discouraged by comparing him 
with others. He competes with his own record. 
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. A closer relationship between the parent and the 
teacher is established. 

. A more definite analysis of each pupil is created 
in the teachers’ mind. 

. The letter reports more carefully concerning the 
attitudes and social traits of the child. 

. They locate the specific difficulties of the pupil 
and give an opportunity for suggestions as to 
their correction. 

. The child is helped to work for the joy of his 
task instead of for marks. 


Disadvantages 

1. A very large amount of the teachers’ time is 
required. 

2. The letters are apt to become stereotyped. 

3. They may bring about an undesirable relation- 
ship between the parent and the teacher. In 
some cases it is difficult to be tactful in a letter. 

. Parents may not take them as seriously as the 
formal report card. 

. Such reports tend to be too complimentary or 
too condemning. 

. Teachers are frequently not qualified to diagnose 
in such detail. 


Whether the Pierce Elementary School continues this 
type of report is not the important issue. For one 
year the parents and the teachers have approached the 
evaluation of the child from a totally different angle. 
This has made its contribution by centering a greater 
amount of attention on the progress of the child and 
by encouraging more individuation. Perhaps the plan 
has served its usefulness in our particular school for 
the time. It has been an invigorating experience, and 
our staff recommends the pupil progress letter to other 
schools that wish to bring about a better adjusted child 
and a more understanding parent relationship. 


Essentials of Guidance 


(Continued from page 41) 


boys and girls, not ready-made artificial problems 
which may or may not have any genuine interest. 

In short, guidance according to progressive edu- 
cational philosophy, is not an adjunct or a sideline 
of education. It is education and education is 
guidance. The principles formulated by the early 
guidance leaders are fundamentally those of pro- 
gressive education, viz., to give boys and girls the 
opportunity to develop individually and socially; 
to assist them in finding out their own capacities, 
and to enable them to make places for themselves 
in our social and economic system. 


The Professional Fraternity* 


A college career is a great opportunity, but the bene- 
fits to be derived will depend entirely upon what use 
the student makes of it. Usually personal habits and 
character are not fully formed when a student enters 
college and the influences to which he will be sub- 
jected will prove important factors in making him the 
kind of a man he will become and in determining his 
future. 

The professional fraternity is unique in that it pro- 
vides all of the advantage of fraternal affiliation, yet 
offers the unusual benefits which accrue to member- 
ship comprised exclusively of men who have chosen 
the same profession for their life work. Every fra- 
ternal organization offers comradeship to new mem- 
bers, but the professional fraternity member has the 
distinct advantage of valuable contact and friendship 
with men whose training is identical with his, and 
who can do much to inspire his professional interest 
and to further his advancement. The professional 
fraternity should not be considered as a fraternity 
which serves its members only during their under- 
graduate years. Indeed, one of the most distinctive 
and valuable services of the professional fraternity is 
that it provides a lifelong association with men who 
are engaged in the same field of endeavor. A stu- 
dent is an undergraduate for only a few years, but he 
is an alumnus for life, and professional fraternities 
render benefits to their members throughout their 
lives in the form of valuable friendships and profes- 
sional and social contacts. 

Parents of college students frequently ask what a 
fraternity has to offer to the student. This is a reason- 
able request and when asked with reference to the 
professional fraternity, is not difficult to answer. 

The professional fraternity offers association with 
members in their chosen profession from the time a 
student allies himself with it until his death. This 
fact alone should justify membership because associa- 
tion with an organized group, studying the same pro- 
fessional courses and possessing much the same ambi- 
tions, provides the serious atmosphere and intellec- 
tual stimulus so necessary to successful college work. 
Professional fraternity chapters have unusual faculty 
support because of these features, thus giving their 
members better opportunities for close contact with 
instructors and for talking over their work and per- 
sonal problems. This materially aids in dispelling the 
invisible barrier which often exists between faculty 
member and student, and which frequently is the 


* Excerpts from a 36-page booklet, Professional Frater- 
nities, published by the Professional Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1936. 












cause of a student’s failing to develop the proper in- 
terest in his scholastic work. 

Satisfactory scholarship is perhaps the primary re- 
quisite of collegiate training. An examination of the 
records of professional fraternity members will reveal 
that they usually maintain scholastic averages higher 
than the general student body. This is the result not 
only of their efforts to secure better than average stu- 
dents as members, but also because they encourage 
their members to achieve scholastic excellence in order 
to qualify as capable and respected representatives of 
the profession for which they are educating them- 
selves and into which they expect to enter after gradu- 
ation. The close association existing within a pro- 
fessional fraternity among its members, who are 
usually among the most competent students and lead- 
ers in the professional school, also offers the advan- 
tages of the tutorial method of instruction without 
obligation or expense to the recipient. Frequently, 
even excellent students find certain subjects difficult 
and require tutorial aid, which is available to them 
through the medium of their professional fraternity. 

Society sometimes voices the criticism that the tech- 
nical expert and the highly trained specialists of the 
various professional fields are “narrow-minded” in the 
sense that they lack a comprehensive knowledge of 
fields outside of the one in which they specialize. This 
may have been true in the past, but the professional 
man of today is usually one of broad understanding 
and culture, and the present programs of professional 
fraternities are planned to give their members an ex- 
tensive knowledge of fields other than their own. 

Professional fraternities emphasize the value and 
necessity of their chapters’ conducting professional 
and educational programs in addition to-their reg- 
ular undergraduate scholastic work. The types of 
these projects vary as to the fraternity, the chapter, 
and the profession, but their aim is the same; namely, 
to educate and broaden their members. Addresses by 
men prominent in various fields of endeavor, research 
projects, open forums, discussion meetings, debates, 
and educational motion pictures are among the forms 
these programs take. 

The years spent in college cover a period in life 
that holds great possibilities for molding a student's 
future and happiness. The business and professional 
functions of the world are carried on through the me- 
dium of association with others. Any organization 
which provides opportunity for its members to acquire 
greater knowledge and mutual understanding; which 
supplies experience in professional training and leader- 
ship; which aids to develop a positive, rather than neg- 
ative, type of personality; which gives experience in 
working with and “getting along” with others; and 
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which possesses the support and interest of alumni 
located throughout the country, can be of real bene- 
fit to the individual. The personal association of a 
professional fraternity chapter teaches a member un- 
derstanding and requires that he adapt himself to and 
get along with others, arouses his ambition to excel, 
provides professional training, and develops leader- 
ship and personality in the only way possible—through 
experience. When this course of training, so to speak, 
is tied up with the influence and deep personal inter- 
est of alumni, many of whom are leaders and authori- 
ties in their respective fields, a group spirit is created 
that in its entity is united in purpose and far-reaching 
in constructive effect. Membership in a professional 
fraternity is a concentrated experience in human aims 
and association and the knowledge gained under such 
conditions is invaluable to a young man expecting to 
enter the professional activities of our complex world. 

Professional fraternities are idealistic, as well as 
practical, in their functions, in many cases subscribing 
and adhering to a code of ethics higher than the pro- 
fession of which they are representative. Their rit- 
uals, their programs, and their everyday operation and 
activities stress the importance and need for their mem- 
bers to adhere to the highest standards of conduct 
and practice. If some fall by the wayside, they are 
the exception and not the rule, and are usually ostra- 
cized from both the fraternity and profession to which 
they belong. A member of a professional fraternity 
does not necessarily have a professional standing, but 
the fact that many members have preceded him and 
have proved themselves qualified and respected mem- 
bers of their profession does grant him the benefit of 
the doubt until he proves himself otherwise. 

If a man lives unto himself, his actions reflect only 
upon himself. If he is a member of a professional 
fraternity, his actions are usually considered as being 
representative and reflect on the fraternity and its 
members. It becomes, therefo:e, the primary duty 
of every member to maintain the highest possible 
personal code of ethics in order to maintain and ad- 
vance the standing and respect of his profession and 
fraternity. 





THE HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL 


To promote the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist the States 
and Territories in providing more effective 
programs of public education —Title of Bill. 














Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


H. B. ALLMAN, formerly at Indiana University, is 
now superintendent of the Muncie, Ind., schools. 


PAUL S. AMIDON, deputy state commissioner of edu- 
cation in Minnesota since August, 1934, has been 
elected superintendent of the St. Paul schools, succeed- 
ing S. O. HARTWELL, who retired September 1, after 
occupying the position for the past 18 years. 


ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, associate professor of 
education and psychology at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to per- 
mit him to accept an appointment as director of special 
education in the state department of public instruction. 


JosEPH W. Birp, formerly in charge of personnel 
work at the University of Oklahoma, and since 1930 
teaching courses in personnel and administration at 
New York University and the College of the City of 
New York, has been appointed director of the per- 
sonnel division of Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 


GLENN M. BLair has been appointed director of 
research and guidance for the Everett, Wash., public 
schools. He was formerly head of the mathematics 
department at the Bremerton (Wash.) High School. 


FRANK D. BLODGETT, president of Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y., announces that he intends to re- 
tire at the end of the current year, when he will have 
served 22 years as head of the college. Before going 
to Adelphi, he taught for 22 years at the Oneonta 
State Normal School. 


WILLIAM H. BLoo, for the past two years superin- 
tendent at Nome, Alaska, succeeds V. H. DEBOLT as 
superintendent of the Fairbanks schools. 


R. O. BONTRAGER has accepted the work of super- 
vising off-campus teaching at State Teachers College, 
California. He was formerly principal of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Children School at Normal, Ill. C. E. 
HarPSTER, principal of a Normal elementary school, 
has been appointed to succeed Doctor Bontrager. 


_ NIcoLas Murray BUTLER, president of Columbia 
University, in a foreword to Literature and Liberalism 
by Nelson G. McCrea, says: 

“The most grievous happening in the intellectual 
life of the present generation is the passing of the 
knowledge of the classical literature and philosophy 
of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as of any intelli- 
gent interest in these. 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


CLypE G. CAMPBELL, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Centralia, Wash., has been named an as- 
sistant superintendent and business manager of the 
Seattle schools, following the resignation of E. B. 
HoiMEs. The appointment of Mr. Campbell com- 
pletes a reorganization of the Seattle schools on the 
basis of unit administration. WortTH W. McC.ure 
is superintendent of the system. 


ERNEST W. CAMPBELL has been named assistant to 
FRANK E. WILLARD, in charge of elementary, special, 
and junior high schools of Seattle. Mr. Campbell 
was, since 1925, superintendent of schools at Renton, 
Washington. He was president of the Washington 
Education Association during 1935. 


ROBERT C. CLOTHIER, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, includes the following in his annual report: 

“A university serves two distinct purposes. First, it 
strives through creative research, to add to the sum of 
human knowledge in all fields of thought. Second and 
even more important, a university exists to impart 
knowledge to youthful minds; . . . to encourage each 
student to attain his richest development, not only in 
knowledge and intellect but in social responsibility and 
capacity for social cooperation as well. . . . We seek 
this all-round development . . . in order that he may 
find in life the material success and the spiritual satis- 
faction and the richness of experience to which, under 
our American system of individual opportunity, he is 
entitled if he can win them; second, in order that he 
may make his personal contribution to the solution of 
the grave and intricate social problems which confront 
us. 


H. EARLE CORREVONT, formerly principal of an 
elementary school in Birmingham, Mich., is now prin- 
cipal of the Harding School, Kalamazoo, Mich., a 
school which provides for the education of the ortho- 
pedic, the hard of hearing, and other phases of special 
education in addition to the more normal pupil's 
schooling. 


D. P. Davis, formerly superintendent at Arnold, 
Pa., has jointed the bureau of statistics in the Penn- 
sylvania state department of public education. 


G. M. GLoss, a graduate fellow in physical educa- 
tion at Teachers College, urges the use of “box office” 
methods in education. Says Mr. Gloss: 
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“Education is thought of as a duty rather than as a 
vital, pleasurable portion of life itself. The public 
concept of education in terms of duty should be 
changed through utilization of the same methods and 
attention-devices which modern business finds so 
effective.” 

Epwin W. Davis, formerly at Bloomfield, N. J., 
has been named director of educational research and 
guidance in the Vermont State Department of 
Education. 

WittiAM A. Eppy was inaugurated president of 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges on October 2. He 
succeeds MuRRAY BARTLETT, who retired May 31, 
after 17 years as president of the two colleges. 


O. H. ENGLIsH has been elected supervising prin- 
cipal of the Freeport, Pa., public schools, replacing 
H. E. RESIGEN, who has retired from active school 
duty. 

WILLIAM S. GUTHRIE has been appointed director 
of student employment at Ohio State University. For 
the past two years he has been director of the Federal 
student-aid program in central Ohio. 


J. M. Gwinn has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation at the State College, San Jose, Calif. Doctor 
Gwinn was superintendent of schools at New Orleans, 
1910-23; and occupied a similar position at San Fran- 
cisco from 1923 to 1934. 


MarK Hopkins, the patron of teachers, was 
honored by a celebration marking the centenary of his 
induction to the presidency of Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., from October 9 to 12, when 
scholars and alumni of the institution gathered to pay 
homage to the memory of this famous American 
teacher. Among the dignitaries of education who at- 
tended were James R. Angell, of Yale; Lotus D. 
Coffman, University of Minnesota; Karl T. Compton, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Livingston 
Farrand, Cornell University; Frederick C. Ferry, 
Hamilton College ; and Miss Mildred H. McAfee, new 
president of Wellesley. 


R. E. IFFERT has been appointed assistant director 
of the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. He was formerly on the staff 
of the Pennsylvania department of public education. 


RussELL M. KELLEY has been named superintend- 
ent at Haskell Institute. He held the position of acting 
superintendent since May, 1935, when HENRY ROE 
CLoup was transferred to reorganization work in Min- 
nesota. Doctor Cloud entered on duty as supervisor of 
Indian education, Indian Service at large, effective 
September 1. 

Hosart R. KELLY, last year high-school principal at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, succeeds P. F. Rumi as superin- 


tendent there. Mr. Ruidl has returned to the state of 


Washington. 


VIERLING KERSEY, state superintendent of public 
instruction in California, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles public schools for a four- 
year term, beginning February 1, 1937. FRANK A. 
BOUuELLE, whom he succeeds, will retire after serving 
41 years in the Los Angeles schools. 


C. L. Kyerstap, formerly president of the State 
Teachers College at Dickinson, N. D., has been ap- 
pointed associate professor in the school of education 
at the University of North Dakota. 


G. A. McCormick has been elected to the super- 
intendency of the Beaver, Pa., schools, suceeding D. H. 
STEWART, who left Beaver to go to Dormant. 


THORNTON W. MERRIAM, director of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, has been 
named counselor on religion to Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He will become a member of the recently 
instituted board of personnel administration which was 
established at Northwestern during the summer. 


H. E. Moore, formerly of Terre Haute, Ind., is now 
director of the bureau of teacher recommendations of 
the school of education, Indiana University. 


Bert A. NAsH, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in a recent radio address, called at- 
tention to the changed concepts of moral and im- 
moral conduct which are making it difficult for chil- 
dren to form their own standards of conduct. He 
said that between moral and immoral conduct there 
is now a great field of ‘‘unmoral” conduct which varies 
with individuals, groups and age-levels. In matters of 
decision, said Doctor Nash: 

“When we lack sufficient power of individual con- 
viction, we fall back on what the crowd seems to be 
doing at the moment.” 


CALVIN NICHOLS is the new public relations secre- 
tary of the Washington (state) Education Association. 


Arwoop S. Nortusy has been appointed an as- 
sistant professor in the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. He was formerly at the University 
of Minnesota. 


HERBERT PERKINS, supervisor of mathematics at 
Hampton Institute, will be acting director of the school 
of education during the absence of GEORGE A. 
KuyPER. 


W. W. Peters has become dean and professor of 
education at Drury College, Springfield, Mo. He was 
formerly with the college of education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


RALPH PRINGLE, emeritus professor of education at 
Illinois State Normal University, has recently had the 
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manuscript for an education text in the junior high 
school field accepted for publication. 


WiLuiaM C. Reavis, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, told Rotarians of that city that 
Chicago’s school tax rate is the second highest among 
the ten largest cities of the country, and that 29.7 per 
cent of school taxes are devoted to non-instructional 
costs, the highest percentage among the large cities in 
the United States. He showed that the Chicago board 
of education appropriates almost twice as much for 
business as for educational administration. Plant 
Operation per pupil in average daily attendance 
amounts to $12.76 in Chicago schools. 


Pau L. SALsGiIveR has been appointed assistant 
professor of commercial education at Boston Univer- 
sity. He was formerly at Indiana, Pa. 


PAuL V. SANGREN will be inaugurated president of 
the Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Saturday morning, November 7. 


ALVIN W. SCHINDLER, formerly of the University 
of Iowa, has been appointed associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Denver, to fill the vacancy 
created by the departure of GeorGE L. MAXWELL, 
who becomes assistant director of adult education in 
the Office of Education, Washington. 


Jesse B. Sears of the school of education, Stanford 
University, has been appointed to the staff of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission for the Autumn quarter, 
1936. Doctor Sears has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence from Stanford. 


ERICH SELKE has joined the faculty of the school 
of education at the University of North Dakota. He 
was formerly director of teacher-training at the State 
Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 


F, MARION SMITH has been appointed president of 
Evansville (Ind.) College. A public reception was 
held for him on October 26 at the McCurdy Hotel in 
Evansville. 


LEON P. SMITH has succeeded WILLIAM E. Scott 
as assistant dean of students at the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Scott will continue as an adviser, and, in 
his position with the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, will serve as college adviser at Swarthmore, the 
University of Denver, and either the University of 
Colorado or the University of Pennsylvania. He will 
advise students who come to these institutions from 
“progressive” schools. 


ARTHUR M. STULL, who was supervising principal 
of the Dale, Pa., schools, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Cambria county schools, to complete 
the term of M. S. BENTZ, who died during September. 


FLETCHER HARPER SwiFt of the school of educa- 
tion, University of California, has been created 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by ministerial decree 
of the French government in recognition of the sig- 
nificant service he has rendered France through his 
monograph, Policies of Financing Institutions of Pub- 
lic Instruction in France. 


ARTHUR TRAXLER, formerly research psychologist 
at the University of Chicago’s laboratory high school, 
has accepted a position with the Educational Records 
Bureau at New York City. Doctor Traxler taught 
several courses in education at the University of Ala- 
bama during the past summer. 


SHERMAN G. WAGGONER is now principal of the 
University High School of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. He was formerly at State Teach- 
ers College, New Britain, Conn. S. A. Hamnrin, 
whom Doctor Waggoner succeeds, is now a member 
of the faculty of the school of education at North- 
western University. 


Dwicut B. WALpo, first president of Western State 
Teachers College, WILLIAM McCCRACKEN, and 
ERNEST BURNHAM were honored at the college when 
October 1 was set aside as ‘Recognition Day” in com- 
pliment to their work at the institution. Mr. Waldo 
served as president until his retirement recently. He 
is now president-emeritus and professor of American 
history. Professor McCracken served as acting presi- 
dent while Mr. Waldo reorganized the Washington 
State Teachers College at Bellingham. Doctor Burn- 
ham is said to be the first man to head a rural educa- 
tion department in any American college. 


C. C. WILLIAMS, president of Lehigh University, 
will teach parts of a graduate course in structural 
foundations in the civil engineering department. This 
is the first time in years that a president at Lehigh has 
entered the classroom as a teacher, it is reported, the 
last to teach being J. M. Leavitt, who held office from 
1875 to 1879. C. M. McConn, dean of the univer- 
sity, and Wray H. CoNGDON, director of admissions, 
will cooperate in courses in the department of 
education. 


CHARLES L. YODER has been added to the staff of 
the school of education at Hampton Institute. 


Meetings and Conferences 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: 
Monday, November 9—“The Story of the Schools.” 
Tuesday, November 10—“The Changing Cur- 


riculum.” 
Wednesday, November 11—“‘New Services to the 


Community.” 














Thursday, November 12—‘‘The Unfinished Busi- 
ness of Education.” 

Friday, November 
Schools.” 

Saturday, November 14—"‘Education for Physical 
Fitness.” 

Sunday, November 15—‘“‘Education for Character.” 


13—"Financing America’s 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
announces its annual meeting on February 26-27, at 
Dallas, Texas. The theme will be “Changes to Meet 
Expanding Needs.” A more extended announcement 
will be made later. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL Busl- 
NESS OFFICIALS met for its twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis, October 12-16. The program in- 
cluded discussions on finance and accounting, building 
construction, plant operation and maintenance, cafe- 
terias, salary schedules and other related topics. 


The fifth EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE sponsored by 
the Cooperative Test Service of the American Council 
on Education, the Educational Records Bureau, and 
the Commission on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association was held 
in New York City, October 29-30. Among the speak- 
ers were E. E. Day, whose address was on “Basic Re- 
sponsibilities of General Education in the United 
States”; F. P. Keppel, “The Arts in American Educa- 
tion”; and L. L. Thurstone, ““A New Concept of In- 
telligence, and a New Method of Measuring Primary 
Abilities.” 

COOPERATING SECONDARY SCHOOLS, numbering 
thirty, engaged in the program of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, conferred at Ohio State University, 
October 22-24, with curriculum problems providing 
the major topic of discussion. A committee of cur- 
ticulum assistants has been provided through a finan- 
cial grant from the General Education Board. Mem- 
bers of this group were present for the conference with 
representatives of the cooperating schools. 


The SECOND REGIONAL CONFERENCE of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association was held in Los An- 
geles, October 16-18, the subject of the meeting being 
“Understanding the Problems of Present-Day Life.” 
Speakers included Paul Witty, Vivian T. Thayer, Har- 
old Rugg, Paul Diederich, S$. P. McCutcheon, and 
others. The official banquet of the conference was held 
in the dining room of the Biltmore Hotel, Saturday 
evening. 


The eleventh annual BUCKNELL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION was held at Bucknell University, October 
16-17, with the general theme, “Developing Re- 
sponsible Citizenship,” the central point of all group 
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programs. Each group meeting consisted of a 20- 
minute address, followed by a panel discussion. 


The ANNUAL OCTOBER CONFERENCE OF NEW 
ENGLAND EpucaTors met for its fourteenth time at 
Crawford Notch, N. H., October 4-6. This confer- 
ence is unique in that it has no set speeches or pre- 
pared papers. Topics selected by the committee in 
charge this year included: ‘What Are Desirable Prin- 
ciples Underlying Selection, Certification, Promotion, 
and Tenure of Teachers?” “What Implications for 
Secondary Education Are Found in the Present Con- 
ditions of American Youth?” and “What Are Re- 
sponsibilities of Post-Secondary Institutions in Ena- 
bling Their Students as Undergraduates to Perform 
Satisfactorily Their Programs of Work and Leisure?” 
A forum on “Academic Freedom” and a panel discus- 
sion, “To What Extent Should Teachers and Their 
Professional Organization Participate in Politics to 
Promote the Cause of Education?” were also held. 


The PuBLICc SCHOOLS BUSINESS ASSOCIATION OF 
CALIFORNIA (north section), in a meeting September 
21, heard W. G. Paden, superintendent of schools, 
Alameda, Calif., speak on “How May a City Choose Its 
School Board Members.” I. G. Beyer, legal adviser to 
the San Francisco public school system, spoke on “Re- 
cent Legal Decision Affecting the Schools.” The as- 
sociation is in the process of developing a handbook on 
practices and regulations. 


The ILLINois Crry SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIA- 
TION and the ILLINOIS STATE SCHOOL Boarp Assoct- 
ATION will hold a joint meeting, November 19-21, in 
Springfield, Ill. F. A. Jensen, president of the superin- 
tendents’ group, has pointed out the necessity of strong 
cooperation with the school board organization. The 
need for important school legislation in Illinois is ex- 
pected to be a mair topic at the meeting. 


INDIANA Str 2 TEACHERS ASSOCIATION met in 
Indianapolis, October 22-23. Among the speakers 
were Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College, on the subject, “The Old Order Changeth” ; 
and J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of education. A 
feature of the meeting was a debate on the subject, 
“Present-day schools must be defended too greatly in 
terms of what traditionally makes a cultured person, 
and not enough in terms of their direct functioning in 
better living.” Paul R. Mort spoke on the affirmative 
side, and Thomas H. Briggs, on the negative. 


The twenty-third ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON AD- 
MINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION was held at the State 
University of Iowa, October 1 and 2. Speakers in- 
cluded members of the faculty of the school of educa- 
tion, and M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota; 
E. O. Melby, Northwestern University ; Ben D. Wood, 
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Columbia University; and K. O. Broady, University 
of Nebraska. 


The Kansas STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION will 
convene November 6-7 in eight regional meetings. 
Speakers include Stuart Chase, Glenn Frank, Richard 
Halliburton, Robert Maynard Hutchins, Vierling Ker- 
sey, Paul V. McNutt, Harry E. Bradford, Edmund 
de S. Brunner, Doak S. Campbell, H. L. Caswell, El K. 
Fretwell, C. E. Germane, H. L. Kent, Charles E. Less, 
H. C. McKown, Jay Nash, William C. Reavis, G. W. 
Rosenlof, John Rufi, and Carleton Washburne. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS sponsored an educational 
conference September 30, when H. L. Caswell held 
conferences with faculty members from a score of 
eastern Kansas colleges and in the afternoon addressed 
school administrators, teachers, and school board mem- 
bers on the problem of a suitable elementary curricu- 
lum for Kansas schools. 


The thirteenth ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE was held at the University of Kentucky, October 
30-31. Raleigh Schorling discussed “The New High 
School: Its Objectives and Curriculum”; H. G. Hull- 
fish spoke on “Building New Relationships Between 
Secondary and Higher Education”; and Homer P. 
Rainey, “The Reorganization of Education in Terms 
of Life Needs.” The meeting of the Kentucky As- 


sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held 
jointly with the conference. 


New HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION’S eighty-third annual convention was held at 
Littleton, October 8-9, with the central theme, ‘“The 
Challenge of Today,” permeating the programs of the 
various sectional and general meetings. Speakers in- 
cluded Charles W. Gilkey, University of Chicago; 
Cameron Beck, director of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; and Willard E. Givens, secretary of the NEA. 


New JERSEY STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION will 
convene in Atlantic City, November 13-16, and will 
include in its programs a “Town Hall” discussion of 
teacher affiliation with organized labor; a demonstra- 
tion class in the teaching of controversial subjects, con- 
ducted by R. W. Hatch of Montclair State Teachers 
College, and addresses by Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, and Frederic Snyder. 
Lyman Bryson, who conducts the ‘“Town Hall” radio 
broadcast, will lead that part of the convention 
program. 


The New Mexico EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will 
meet in Albuquerque for an elaborate program of gen- 
eral and sectional conferences and entertainment. 
Speakers will include William P. Dearing, Doak S. 
Campbell, Gov. Clyde Tingley of New Mexico, and 
many others. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


The UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
celebrated the Tercentenary of Higher Education in 
America at its seventy-second convocation in Albany, 
October 15, the general theme of the convocation be- 
ing “Men and Institutions.” James Joseph Walsh of 
New York City, in one of the principal addresses, 
spoke on “The Fruits of the Past.” Walter Lippman 
spoke on “The Teacher in Public Life,” and Albert 
Einstein, on ‘Some Thoughts Concerning Education.” 


New York STATE meetings include the following: 

The Association of Colleges and Universities of 
New York State met October 28 at New York Uni- 
versity. The morning topic was ‘The Place and Fu- 
ture of the Junior College in the State of New York,” 
the paper being presented by J. H. Denbigh, principal 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. ‘The 
Human Equation in College Education” was presented 
in the afternoon by J. Hillis Miller, president of Keuka 
College. 

The State Council of Teachers College Presidents 
and Normal Schools Principals met at Saranac Inn, 
September 28-29. Problems connected with the ad- 
ministrative organization of teacher-education insti- 
tutions, the kinds of service rendered by a professional 
school of teaching, and the administration of the 
student-aid program were discussed. 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Council of 
School Superintendents was held September 27-29, also 
at Saranac Inn. Charles H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago conducted a round-table discussion on “What 
Qualities Should a Teacher in the Public Schools of 
New York Have?” Luther Gulick, director of the 
Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York, had charge of 
another program. 


NorTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will 
meet in Grand Forks, November 4-6, to study many 
special problems as the result of the drought. Because 
this is also a legislative year, the association has been 
reorganized in such a way as to make its work much 
more effective, says The School of Education Record 
of the University of North Dakota. 


OHIO HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS met in Columbus, 
October 16-17 to discuss problems relating to the stu- 
dent, both while he is in school and after he graduates. 
At a preliminary meeting last March, committees were 
appointed to study some of the problems confronting 
high-school principals of Ohio These made their re- 
ports in the field of guidance, “follow-up” work for 
graduates, extra-curriculum activities, community fe- 
lations, and on the curriculum, the latter report being 
given by Rudolph Lindquist of Ohio State University. 
H. S. Bates of Norwood is president of the Ohio High 
School Principals Association. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE PHYSICS 
TEACHERS was held at the Pennsylvania State College, 
October 15-16, when papers dealing with some of the 
latest developments in the field were read. A sym- 

sium on training physicists for industry was one of 
the features of the meeting. H. A. Barton, director of 
the American Institute of Physics, presided. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE MEETINGS: 

The annual Education Congress was held in Harris- 
burg, October 7-8, with sectional groups considering 
finance, instruction, and legislation. Lester K. Ade, 
state superintendent, addressed one of the general 
sessions. 

A new Secondary Education Conference was held 
October 30-31 at Harrisburg. Topics discussed in- 
cluded school and community relations, curriculum re- 
vision and extension, safety education, problems of 
the small high school, follow-up studies of high-school 
graduates, state scholarship examinations, and pupil 
failure and remedial teaching. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women 
will meet November 6-7 at Harrisburg. An institute 
for new deans and counselors in high schools will again 
be a part of the convention. Such subjects as “The 
Counseling Interview,” “Assembly Programs,” and 
“The Student Council” are included for discussion in 
the meetings. 


The WASHINGTON EDUCATION ASSOCIATION'S fif- 
tieth annual convention took place on a regional basis 
during the last two weeks in October. This year’s 
meetings were built about the theme of “Education and 
Civic Progress.’” Out-of-state speakers included B. R. 
Baxter, president of Williamette University; P. F. 
Cadman, consulting economist; C. W. Chenoweth, 
University of Idaho; Howard A. Dawson, director of 
tural service, NEA; Paul R. Hanna, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and W. A. Sutton, superintendent of the At- 
lanta, Ga., schools. 


Foreign Notes 


CHILE. The University of Chile is offering several 
scholarships for its summer school term, beginning 
January 3, 1937, and ending February 1. Scholarships 
consist of free tuition, 900 Chilean pesos ($35) and a 
free pass on the railroads for a complete tour of the 
country. In addition, steamship lines will grant a dis- 
count of 25 per cent on passage. Applicants should be 
able to speak and to read Spanish fluently. The Office 
of Education has been asked to recommend suitable 
persons for appointment. 


VENZUELA. Among changes noted by School Life 
in Venzuelan education are the following: the re- 
opening of the University of Zulia in June, 1936; the 


planning of an institute of physical education; the 
establishment of various trade and scientific schools; 
and the introduction of a new curriculum in the 
primary schools, published in March, 1936. One 
hundred scholarships in the two universities of the 
country were provided in January of this year for 
needy students. 


ALBERTA, CANADA. The Alberta Teachers Associ- 
ation has assumed responsibility for the publishing of 
a comprehensive bulletin on educational guidance. 
Preliminary plans for launching this project and a 
progress report will be considered at the association’s 
December meeting. The intention is to devote at least 
one year’s work to a comprehensive survey of the vo- 
cational guidance problem in Alberta, to be compiled 
in such style as to be of interest to the parents of 
Alberta children, and to be sold at a low price to cover 
actual cost of printing. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. The centenary of the Univer- 
sity of London was marked with a celebration during 
the week of June 29 of the past summer. The Uni- 
versity was first constituted as an examining and de- 
gree-giving body, the teaching being entrusted to the 
two colleges, University and King’s. It was the first 
English institution to grant its degree to women, the 
date of this innovation being 1878. In 1900 the uni- 
versity took on all the functions of a teaching body, and 
since the turn of the century has rapidly become a 
center for advanced teach’~ g and research for Europe 
and the British Empire. 


ENGLAND. Relative to the demand for higher edu- 
cation in England, The A. M. A., journal of the In- 
corporated Association of Assistant Masters in Sec- 
ondary Schools, has the following to report: 

“While the criticism of secondary entrance and leav- 
ing examinations continues unabated, the demand for 
higher education still tends to exceed the supply. This 
from the Western Daily Press, is indicative of condi- 
tions in many parts of the country: ‘That all the sec- 
ondary schools in Gloucestershire were full, that most 
of them were over-full, and that the erection of new 
schools and extensions to others were urgently re- 
quired, was stated by Sir Frederick Cripps (chairman 
of the Gloucestershire County Council) at a meeting 
of the Gloucestershire Education Committee.’ ” 


GERMANY. According to Emil Lederer, former 
professor of economics at Heidelberg University, dis- 
integration of German Kultur will be the consequence 
of the Nazi interference with science and learning. 
Doctor Lederer’s reason for so thinking is the destruc- 
tion of the autonomy of German faculties. The 
process of eliminating teachers for racial and political 
reasons has become more and more methodical, also 
said Doctor Lederer. 
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Dissolution of the German Association of Secondary 
Teachers is officially announced. This association, 
established in 1904, was the only one among the associ- 
ations of the German teaching body which had not 
already been absorbed by the National-Socialist Fed- 
eration, and the latter has now forbidden its members 
to maintain affiliation with the independent associa- 
tion. What remained of German academic freedom 
has received another deadly blow. 


SPAIN. The effect of civil war on even so usually 
pacific a profession as teaching may be noted from the 
fact that immediately prior to the outbreak, the As- 
sociation Nacional del Magisterio Primario (the 
counterpart of American teacher associations) pub- 
lished a manifesto reading in part as follows: 

“The terrible tragedy developing in Spain compels 
all citizens to take sides. . . . Even professional or- 
ganizations of a non-political character, like the 
A. N. M. P., cannot avoid doing their share in the 
bloody struggle. . . . The Executive of the National 
Association of Primary Teachers has therefore placed 
itself at the disposal of the legitimate government.” 


Colleges and Universities 


Pi LAMBDA THETA, national education fraternity for 
women, announces a loan fund to assist students to 
continue their education. Loans will be granted to 
provide either partial or full support during study in an 
institution of recognized standing here or abroad. 

Preference will be given to women graduate stu- 
dents, but both men and women of junior, senior, or 
graduate level may apply. Academic standings of ap- 
plicants must be high and their character ratings good. 
Applicants must be studying in the general field of 
education, although not necessarily majoring in the 
field or with teaching as their intended profession. 

Some form of security, such as life insurance, real 
estate, or collateral, or the signature of a responsible 
person who can himself furnish adequate security must 
be offered by applicants. Repayments are to begin 
the January first following the close of the school year 
for which the student received the last loan. Loans of 
less than $200 are not sought, and only in unusual cases 
will more than $1,000 be granted. 

Applications or inquiries should be directed to Mrs. 
Kathryn William, executive secretary, Haverford 
Court, Haverford, Pa. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENTS show a 
marked gain this fall, according to results published in 
The New York Times of October 11. Eastern insti- 
tutions show an average gain of 3.4 per cent; western 
and southern colleges gained an average of 8.2 per 
cent. 


The largest gain noted was that of the University of 
Vermont, which has 20.1 per cent more students than 
last year, for the largest enrollment in its history, 
1,290. Purdue University has the largest gain among 
the western schools, with 18.2 per cent more students 
than in 1935. Louisiana State University is the largest 
gainer among the southern schools, with a 16.7 per 
cent increase. 

But eight institutions reported losses, the largest be- 
ing Hunter College with 4.5 per cent fewer students. 
The University of West Virginia reported a loss of 3.2 
per cent from 1935 enrollment. 

The five largest enrollments reported were: 


New York University. .............+: 27,920 
Columbia University................. 18,600 
University of California............... 14,024 
University of Minnesota.............. 12,785 
Olio State University... ........0..6..% 12,230 


GIFTS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS will reach 
an all-time peak within the next five years, according to 
Walter Dill Scott, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He based his prediction on the fact that 
the traditional motives of philanthropy have been 
strengthened by a desire on the part of wealthy men 
to minimize the effects of high taxation. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES are the subject of inter- 
est on the part of the Carnegie Corporation, and an 
Advisory Group, established several years ago, has 
undertaken to prepare a List of Books for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries, which is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished soon by the American Library Association under 
the editorship of Foster E. Mohrhardt. 

The Advisory Group is conducting an inspection of 
certain junior colleges and is expected to be in a posi- 
tion to make recommendations to the trustees of the 
Carnegie Corporation by the early spring of 1937 in 
the matter of grants of funds to aid these institutions 
to establish more adequate library facilities. The 
Advisory Group is working along the lines of a similar 
group on college libraries set up by the Corporation 
in 1929, and which resulted in grants of almost a 
million dollars for the purchase of books for American 
four-year liberal arts colleges. 

Members of the Advisory Group on Junior College 
Libraries is composed of J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan; W. C. Eells, Washington, D. C.; L. V. 
Koos, University of Chicago; J. M. Wood, Stephens 
College; W. W. Haggard, Joliet, Ill.; L. R. Wilson, 
University of Chicago; Charles E. Rush, Yale; C. H. 
Milam, secretary, American Library Association; and 
William W. Bishop, University of Michigan, chairman 
of the group. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA'S students this year were 
required to pay their registration fees on the opening 
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days. A deferred-payment plan was adopted about 
1931, and set aside a year ago. In a few cases last year 
it was still found necessary to allow students to attend 
classes, and complete their registration at a later date 
when they could pay all fees. Those unable to pay on 
registration day this year were charged the late registra- 
tion penalty of five dollars. 


BryN Mawr has established a definite basis for the 
exchange of graduate students between Bryn Mawr and 
universities and colleges in France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany. The plan, which is a new development of 
the present year, is being carried out with the assistance 
of the Institute of International Education, and pro- 
vides for four resident teaching-fellows to come to 
Bryn Mawr from Europe each year, and for four Bryn 
Mawr graduates to go to European institutions. Stu- 
dents visiting here will be permitted to take graduate 
work and will teach conversation and the linguistics 
in the modern language departments. 


BosTON UNIVERsITY offers several new courses in 
education this year, including the following: ‘‘Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching Office 
Practice,” ““Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 
cation,” “Administration and Supervision of Com- 
mercial Education,”” ‘The Use and Selection of Ma- 
terials of Instruction,” “The Technique and Practice of 
Guidance,” ‘‘Problems of Secondary Education,” ‘‘Sur- 
vey of Individual Health Guidance,” and others. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY'S new graduate department of 
education, established by vote of the trustees during 
the current year, announces that the number of stu- 
dents applying for admission has been greater than 
it can care for. 

The aim of the department is to provide a fifth year 
of well-organized professional work for students in- 
terested in preparing for education work, particularly 
at the secondary level. Fields of study, one of which 
each student is expected to select as his teaching field, 
are: (a) Mathematics and natural sciences, (b) His- 
tory and other social sciences, (c) Ancient and modern 
foreign languages, and (d) English, alone or in com- 
bination with a related subject. Before receiving the 
degree of Master of Arts in Education, the candidate 
must have completed not fewer than five year-courses 
in one of the groups, or in an approved combination. 
One of the year-courses must be taken during residence 
for the advanced degree and passed with a satisfactory 
gtade for graduate credit. 

A program of courses to yield sixteen semester 
hours of graduate work in education will normally be 
required. A thesis or special report, demonstrating 
the candidate’s grasp of the subject-matter he plans 
to teach, and a mastery of the educational principles 
necessary for such teaching, is an added requirement. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN ExiLeE (The Graduate Faculty 
of Politics and Social Science) began its fourth year of 
instruction at the New School for Social Research in 
New York City with a program showing evidence that 
exiled scholars are making themselves at home with 
domestic as well as world problems, says an announce- 
ment of the school. Karl Brandt, formerly a leading 
German authority on agriculture, will offer a course, 
“The Farmers’ Struggle for Equality.” ‘Current 
Projects of Economic Reform” will be given by Fritz 
Lehmann. Other courses will be given by Gerhard 
Colm, Max Ascoli, Gaetano Salvemini, Hans Simons, 
Frieda Wunderljch, and Emil Lederer, dean of the 
faculty, and others. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLoripa’s General College under- 
takes, for the first time in the history of American edu- 
cation, it is believed, the avowed purpose of developing 
the student’s sense of humor with a course called 
“Types of Humorous Literature.” W. E. Moore, in- 
structor, is quoted by The New York Times as saying 
that the course is designed to help the student to per- 
ceive the comic elements in situations, and “‘to recog- 
nize the comic elements in himself.” Mr. Moore is 
devising a test of humorous perception to be given at 
the beginning and the end of the course, which will be 
taught by the lecture method. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE students are opening their 
third year as instructors in the Haverford College 
Janitors School, an enterprise giving free instruction 
to negro employes on the campus. This fall the en- 
rollment shows an increase of nine for a total of 26 
students. Negroes of the neighborhood who have 
been unable to complete their scholastic training have 
been admitted this year. Thirteen courses are being 
offered. One of the employe-students is receiving full 
training for entering a theological seminary, another is 
preparing for civil service examinations, and a third 
is being taught to prepare sermons for the church in 
which he is pastor. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY reports that 
520 of its freshman class of 650 graduated from high 
school in the upper half in scholarship ranking. Only 
20 members of this year’s beginning class stood in 
the lower quarter of their high-school graduating 
class. 


UNIveRsITY OF Kansas this year introduced a color- 
ful “New Student Induction” ceremony as part of the 
opening-week activities. Freshmen and other new 
students assembled on the site of the first university 
building, where senior honor women kindled a fire on 
a hearth. Then the students marched to the stadium 
where upperclassmen had assembled. 

Scripture descriptive of the university seal was read 
by W. L. Burdick, dean of the school of law. Miss 








Hannah Oliver interpreted the Latin seal. While 
Chancellor Lindley explained the significance of the 
hearth-fire, a torchbearer brought a flaming torch from 
the fire-basket, through the campus, and down the long 
slope of Mt. Oread into the stadium. 

The torch, passing successively through the hands of 
an alumnus, a graduate student, a senior, a junior, a 
sophomore, finally came to a freshman, who kindled a 
new fire on the hearth before the seal of the university. 
In the light of the fire, freshmen took a modified form 
of the Athenian oath, and a representative of the upper- 
classmen reaffirmed the pledge of fealty of last year. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa., has begun a cam- 
paign to raise $500,000 for additions to buildings and 
departments. The first contribution was made by Mrs. 
I. P. Pardee of Hazleton, who gave $25,000. The 
campaign was formally opened on Founders’ Day, 
October 18. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE has succeeded to the 
ROTC artillery unit formerly stationed at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The transfer is part of a nationwide 
program of motorization and expansion of ROTC ar- 
tillery units. Fourth-year work will be given to the 
fourteen Chicago seniors by Captain H. W. Holt, who 
has been raised to the rank of professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY'S school of education 
has established a “curriculum laboratory’’ which will 
include reference books, courses of study, textbooks, 
and supplementary enrichment materials. Samuel 
Everett is director, with W. W. Wattenberg assistant 
director. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE and the Oregon state 
system of higher education were recipients recently 
of one of the finest private libraries in the state on min- 
ing and geology, belonging to the late Hiram Dryer 
McClaskey, mineralogist. The library consists of 
3,000 volumes and pamphlets. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE psychologists who 
work through the extension services of the institution 
plan to give employment tests to nearly 7,000 job ap- 
plicants in Pennsylvania during the current academic 
year. This service is available to any Pennsylvania 
employer willing to pay the costs of materials and 
supervision. Bruce V. Moore, chairman of the de- 
partment of education and psychology, said the em- 
ployment psychological tests are of particular value 
when an industry must pick a few apprentices from a 
large number of applicants. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, in an attempt to encourage 
the gifted student, who is called “the forgotten man” 
of the college world by Walter T. Marvin, dean of the 
university's college of arts and sciences, has this year 
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authorized each faculty to provide, through appropri- 
ate examinations, means by which any gifted under- 
classman can demonstrate his proficiency in any part 
of the freshman-sophomore program, and be credited 
immediately with the corresponding course. Depart- 
ments of English and modern foreign languages 
have already been authorized to offer proficiency exam- 
inations in several of their elementary courses. Seniors 
in laboratory sciences at Rutgers have long been of- 
fered opportunities for research under departmental 
direction. 


SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE courses in hotel 
and restaurant management, established in January, 
1936, at the request of the California Northern Hotel 
Association, received some laudatory paragraphs in a 
recent Western Hotel Reporter. The courses are “‘de- 
signed to give a technical training to young men and 
women. They provide a well rounded background in 
all phases of hotel and restaurant management work 
and the necessary training in efficiency in the various 
special fields incident to hotel and restaurant opera- 
tion.” As an evidence of the worth of the courses, the 
publication cites the enrollment of the sons of Cali- 
fornia hotel proprietors and managers. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE announces the awarding of 24 
fellowships and scholarships for the current academic 
year. Eleven of these awards, totaling $20,000, were 
granted to graduate students in the Advanced School of 
Education. Awards were made to George M. Gloss, 
Earl F. Sykes, James A. Fraser, Hugh B. Wood, Don- 
ald MacMurray, Florence V. DeFrees, Virginia Gob- 
ble, Nin M. Boober, Virginia Bode, Winifred Cochran, 
Anna M. Cammarata, Anna M. Babey, Opal T. 
Rhodes. Announcements of fellows and scholars of 
the Advanced School of Education were made in a 
previous issues of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. Graduate courses in educa- 
tion, history, and English will be offered this year for 
the first time at the college of mines and metallurgy. 

Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary fraternity for 
women teachers, has endowed a scholarship, the prin- 
cipal sum amounting to $6,000. Income from the 
fund will be awarded to the holder of the scholarship. 

Among projects of the bureau of research is a study 
of the education of Mexican and Spanish-speaking 
children in Texas, under the supervision of H. T. 
Manuel, professor of educational psychology. 

All field work connected with the survey of the 
2,000,000 acres of land owned by the university was 
completed in September, with the possible exception 
of a tract of 11,520 acres in El Paso county. This 
work, which is really a resurvey, began in 1929. 
The book value of the 2,000,000 acres is placed at 
$10,000,000. 
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The necessity of a resurvey was brought about 
largely by the development of oil on various tracts, 
there being 575 wells on various university blocks of 
land, from which the institution has received as its 
share more than $22,000,000, all of which is credited 
to the permanent fund, shared by Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON this year inaugurated 
a four-year course in law enforcement and crime de- 
tection. Specialized courses will be handled by Sgt. 
Emile Vallet of the Seattle police. Foundation sub- 
jects in the new curriculum are already found on the 
campus in the fields of natural and social sciences. The 
work is under the direct supervision of the department 
of political science in the university college. 


WayNE UNIVERSITY reports that final records on 
the scholastic accomplishments of NYA students at 
that institution last year indicate that these students 
did better than average work in their classes. The 
point average of NYA students was 1.7, compared to 
1.0, the accepted average. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERsITY, Salem, Ore., announces 
a new curriculum in public administration. Among 
the purposes of the new course are the following: 

“. . . to coordinate more fully the curricula in 
economics, business administration, political science, 
and public law; to provide more adequate pre-legal 
training; . . . to aid those who anticipate public 
service careers in American government, state, county, 
and city.” 

William C. Jones, associate professor of economics 
and business administration, is chairman of the new 
course. 


YALE UNIVERSITY will begin the system of general 
examinations for seniors, starting in 1937, in the col- 
lege and to certain students in the Sheffield Scientific 
School and the Yale School of Engineering. Tests 
will cover general fields and such immediately related 
fields as may be properly included, and will constitute 
the student's final test of work done in his major field. 

The Yale division of general study, beginning its 
second year, is reported to have a doubled enrollment. 
This division is planned for graduate students who do 
not wish to work for a Ph.D., but who wish to acquire 
a broad background of basic principles in their fields of 
interest. 

Students are treated individually, each being allowed 
to draw from the entire resources of the university, 
with departmental lines broken down, and programs of 
study adjusted to the individual talents and vocational 
aims of each student. Admission requirements are 
the same as for the degree candidates. 

Edward S. Robinson, professor of psychology, is 
director of the division. 


Public Schools 


Los Angeles teachers, according to action of the 
board of education, will in the future retire from 
service at the age of 70, the rule becoming effective 
June 30, 1938. At present there are 52 teachers more 
than 70 years old, and 200 between the ages of 65 
and 70. 


“Choose a Career’’ Day, the sixth vocational con- 
ference to be held in the San Francisco high schools 
under the direction of the Bureau of Attendance and 
Guidance, was held at Lowell High School, October 
20. Every senior pupil participated in one of the 29 
round-table discussions led by experts in each field. 
After the conference, the speakers were guests of Leroy 
R. Stephens, principal. 


A silk exhibit, sent by primary children of a Japanese 
school to the Fresno, Calif., schools, is being shown 
under auspices of the visual education department of 
the Fresno system. The exhibit was sent as a token of 
international friendship. It consists of several cocoons 
on a bamboo frame and two silk worms mounted on 
mulberry leaves. Letters from the Japanese pupils, 
written in English, accompany the exhibit. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., citizens, by a vote of more than 
three to one, have authorized the issuance of bonds 
totaling $170,000, proceeds to be used for construc- 
tion purposes in the school district, which includes the 
city and other territory. A. S. Jessup is superintendent 
of schools. 


Beverly Hills (Calif.) High School is undergoing a 
reconstruction that will cost $400,000, federal funds 
being used to supplement a local bond issue. The 
building will be ready for occupancy about the middle 
of the year. The work is being done under the direc- 
tion of E. J. Hummel, superintendent, and C. D. 
Hardesty, assistant superintendent. 


Loans granted by the Detroit Teachers Credit Union 
during the past eight months totaled $642,000. The 
organization has assets in excess of $800,000. During 
the ten years of its existence, the union has granted 
loans exceeding $3,300,000. 


Proper table manners will be taught in New York 
City public schools as part of a plan now under way 
to improve the operation of school lunchrooms. 
John S. Roberts, associate superintendent in charge of 
high schools, said school officials hoped to educate the 
children in manners as well as in proper respect for 
food, its cost, and its production. 

Consolidation of districts, shifting of the tax burden 
from real estate to income, and arousing a greater 
public interest are recommented as remedial measures 
for the ills of Pennsylvania’s rural school system by 
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W. F. Hall, associate professor of agricultural educa- 
tion at Penn State. His recommendations were made 
after a study of the professional movement of rural 
school teachers in 15 Pennsylvania counties. 


Movies and their relation to education, the study of 
which has been an activity of the American Council 
on Education for several years, has been granted $25,- 
000 by the General Education Board, to be used for 
additional work in this field. The following com- 
mittee will supervise the work: John Abbott, Museum 
of Modern Art; W. W. Charters, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh; and Mark A. May, Yale. 


As an aid in the guidance program of the San 
Diego schools, monographs on 11 occupations have 
been completed and are in use by counselors. Each 
monograph contains a brief definition and history of 
the occupation in question, and a description of each 
of the specific occupations within the general field. 
Those ready for use include: Postal Service, Optome- 
try, Automobile Industry, Air Conditioning, Horology, 
Librarianship, Occupational Therapy, Public Health 
Nursing, Forestry, Nursing, and Photography. The 
entire series will cover about thirty occupations. 


A survey of the Philadelphia public schools, in 
which the curriculum, supervision, properties, and 


business aspects will be carefully studied, is under way 
under the directorship of George A. Works of the 
University of Chicago. Doctor Works is himself 


" studying the normal school; E. D. Grizzell, in charge 


of the secondary school study; F. N. Garver, the ele- 
mentary field; and Leroy King, the finance and busi- 
mess aspects. A reviewing committee, composed of 
H. H. Wheat, former superintendent at Rochester, 
N. Y.; A. B. Meredith of New York City; David 
Weglein, superintendent at Baltimore; and Doctor 
Works, will study the findings before the final report is 
released. 


Teachers should not force upon the community 
social or political ideas that are repugnant to its citi- 
zens, says R. W. Gwinn, former member of the board 
of education at Bronxville, N. Y., in an article in the 
current School Executive. ‘Teachers should not be 
Organized in unions to force the employment or re- 
instatement of a teacher by a community that objects to 
his religious, social or political teachings, further as- 
serts Mr. Gwinn. He attacked the ‘Commission of 
Ten” representing the Commission of Educational 
Freedom recently established under the wing of the 
Progressive Education Association. 


Music teaching in public schools should be directed 
toward the middle group of normally musical children, 
and the gifted child should be given a certain amount 


of credit toward the diploma for work done with a 
private teacher outside of school hours, thinks John 
P. Marshall, dean of Boston University’s college of 
music. He says further: 

“. . . We have a large number of children who 
cannot profit by the same instruction given to others. 
While considerable progress has been made in edu- 
cating non-musical children in music, yet the fact re- 
mains that it is actually harmful .. . if music is 
forced upon them.” 


Establishment of a new type of secondary school, 
organized around vital problems of living, and open to 
both boys and girls of junior high-school age, was an- 
nounced recently by Thomas Alexander, chairman of 
New College, Columbia University. To be located 
at Springdale Farms, Canton, N. C., this residential 
school will offer a curriculum that breaks with the 
traditional American high school. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the interests of the pupils, with more 
thorough planning and more consideration of the 
individual’s responsibility to the group than is char- 
acteristic of the traditional school. 

High-school seniors are ignorant of the leaders of 
state and national governments, though they know the 
more noted names of the sport and movie worlds, says 
A. G. Reilley, after a study of 672 seniors, selected 
from five representative Massachusetts high schools in 
April, 1936. Boys tended to show more interest in the 
political field than did girls, with pupils in college pre- 
paratory courses rating higher than those in other 
courses. Mr. Reilley says that it must be recognized 
“that no directed effort has been made to develop such 
{ political} interests. In fact, most teachers either do 
not realize the necessity for so doing, or they refuse to 
accept this emphasis as a worthy consideration.” 


Slow learners have been converted into normal pu- 
pils in five months of scientific teaching at Speyer 
School, an experimental unit begun last February by 
the New York City Board of Education and Teachers 
College, Columbia, according to Richard Tompkins, 
writing in The New York Times. 

The school was organized to develop curriculum 
material and methods for the exceptional child. The 
subjects of experimentation were 50 gifted pupils and 
175 slow learners. 

Reading as the fundamental tool of literacy among 
slow learners was emphasized. It was taught as a 
means of pursuing other knowledge, and was en- 
livened by manipulative and illustrative activities made 
possible by a general shop at the school. 

W. B. Featherstone, Arthur I. Gates, and Leta S. 
Hollingsworth are Teachers College advisers. The 
staff consists of nine specially selected teachers and 
nine WPA workers. 
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“What a Superintendent’s Bulletin Should Con- 
tain” might well be the title of a portion of the Pub- 
lic Schools Bulletin of Evansville, Ind., of September 
29. Writes Ralph Irons, superintendent: 

“|. . First, it should be the organ through which 
the teachers of the system are informed of current 
meetings, of educational events, and of general in- 
formational matters relating to the schools. Second, 
it should be the medium by which the administrative 
policies are transmitted to the teaching staff, super- 
visors, and principals. Third, it should be the means 
by which administrators, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers may put into print the best in current educa- 
tional practice as it comes to their attention. 

. all matter which is submitted for publication 
should be timely, informative, and well written.’ 


A model one-room school, at Ivory Hill, eight miles 
from Irvine, Ky., although in a school district having 
but 37 pupils, has attracted an average daily attendance 
of 41 asa result of the efforts of Miss Etheleen Daniels, 
fifth-grade teacher in the University of Kentucky ele- 
mentary school. The school is the result “of the 
ambition and vision” of Mrs. Mamie West Scott, 
county superintendent of Estill county. 

Miss Daniels was placed in a typical one-room 
school to demonstrate what could be done in such a 


situation. Her first step was to redecorate the building 
completely, add inexpensive sash curtains at the win- 
dows, build a bookcase, and give other homelike 
touches. 

Teachers are sent weekly by Mrs. Scott to study 


the methods used by Miss Daniels. After a day's ob- 
servation, problems are talked over with Miss Daniels. 

The activity is characterized by W. S. Taylor, dean 
of the college of education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, as “one of the most interesting experiments in 
teacher improvement in the rural schools of Kentucky 
that has ever been attempted.”” 


Two hundred representative secondary schools are 
cooperating this year in the field work of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards. They 
have been so chosen geographically that every state is 
represented, and include schools of all sizes, of public 
and private support, accredited and non-accredited, 
conservative and progressive, rural and urban, three- 
year, four-year, and six-year types, boarding and day 
schools, and schools for negroes and Indians. 

The most important work this year is the visiting of 
the two hundred schools by committees who will care- 
fully study and evaluate them. In addition, ten men 
worked for a month in September and October, travel- 
ing more than 25,000 miles to administer a group of 
psychological, content, and social-attitudes tests to 
more than 20,000 high-school juniors. 


Walter C. Eells is coordinator of the study. George 
E. Carrothers of the University of Michigan, repre- 
senting the North Central Association, is chairman of 
the general committee, with E. D. Grizzell of the Uni- 
versity of Pennslyvania, representing the Middle States 
Association, as chairman of the executive committee. 
These two men, with Joseph Roemer of Peabody Col- 
lege, representing the Southern Association, comprise 
the administrative committee. Carl A. Jessen, special- 
ist in secondary education in the United States Office of 
Education, is secretary of both committees. 

The study, financed by the six regional associations 
and a grant from one of the national foundations, will 
continue until the summer of 1938, when experimental 
data will be analyzed and evaluated, and recommended 
practices will be published. 


Unionization of teachers became an issue of para- 
mount importance in Walker County, Alabama, the 
latter part of September when 7,000 or more of the 
county’s 17,000 pupils struck. The immediate cause of 
the battle was the failure of the county board to rehire 
three teachers. A. S. Scott, superintendent of schools, 
gave as the reason for not rehiring these teachers that 
they were more interested in other affairs than they 
were in their schools; union sympathizers say the cause 
was the teachers’ union activity. 

The Labor Advocate, ‘representing organized labor 
in Alabama,” according to the Alabama School Jour- 
nal, had the following to say: 

“Everybody is glad that the whole petty miserable 
and uncalled-for interference by certain irresponsible 
and badly advised parties with the orderly functioning 
of the public schools in Walker County is over. 

“According to Mr. Lawrence Lee, legal advisor to 
Governor Bibb Graves, who conducted a special in- 
vestigation of the recent Walker County School pa- 
trons ‘strike,’ he is convinced that, ‘all parties con- 
cerned have seen the error of their way and are will- 
ing to let matters stand.’ 

. labor, by its presumptious folly in engineer- 
ing and carrying on the Walker County school ‘strike’ 
has lost to a large extent the good opinion of the great 
majority of the people of Alabama. 

“When Governor Graves emphatically declared that 
‘The school children shall not be crucified to attain 
any end whatsoever’—the ‘strike’ was over. And the 
Governor was right.” 

Meanwhile youthful school strikers at Campbell, 
Ohio, were recipients of some direct teaching in soci- 
ology when police on September 29 released a barrage 
of tear gas in an effort to disperse 500 pupils who were 
picketing in protest against the transfer of an instructor 
to an elementary school. The school board was dead- 
locked on the matter of reinstating the teacher, and 
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an appeal was expected to be carried to state 
authorities. 


School Bulletins 


The Principal's Handbook, “‘a compilation of the 
rules and regulations of the Seattle public schools,” 
provides what seems to this writer an indispensable 
adjunct to intelligent administration in a large-city 
school system, and takes from the realm of the hap- 
hazard many of the routine matters that a principal 
otherwise would have to learn through methods too 
often likely to be “trial and error.” 

Such a handbook as this Seattle publication has the 
advantages that a system of law should bring to any 
community, whether a nation, a state, or a group of 
workers in a school system, in that it reduces to writ- 
ing, applicable to all alike, policies and regulations 
that should be handled uniformly by all concerned. 
Instead of hampering a principal's administration, it 
defines for him the boundaries of his authority in 
many matters that per se must not be decided one way 
today and another tomorrow. 

The handbook is divided into four parts: “Relating 
to Pupils,” ‘Relating to Principals and Head Teach- 
ers,” ‘Relating to Teachers,’’ “The School Plant,”’ and 
“Miscellaneous,”” and covers some 125 pages. Duties 
of principals, teachers, custodians and other employes 
are defined. Placing of responsibility on principals, 
for example, for permitting strangers in the building 
without proper credentials is definitely done under a 
group of regulations called “Cautions and Warnings.” 
A principal thus is affected in at least two ways: he 
knows for what matters he will be answerable, and he 
is protected in his carrying-out of these matters in 
legal fashion. 

A possible improvement in the organization of the 
handbook that might be suggested is publishing it in 
loose-leaf form, rather than as a bound volume. The 
latter makes changes, revisions, or additions somewhat 
difficult. By using a decimal or number system of 
indexing for the various rules and regulations, changes 
in a loose-leaf form probably can be more accurately 
made and the whole volume kept up to date with less 
effort than periodical revision of a bound volume. It 
is possible, however, that disadvantages of the loose- 
leaf type of volume balance the advantage here noted. 

In bringing about the revision of this apparently 
effective administrative volume, Worth W. McClure, 
superintendent, was represented by W. Virgil Smith, 
assistant superintendent. The last revision committee 
include David Patten, chairman; Grace Henderson, 
and Mamie B. Stoecker. 
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Something Better for Birmingham Children is a 
story of the character education program followed in 
the Birmingham, Ala., public schools for the past sev- 
eral years. 

The booklet is divided into twelve “slogans,” which 


are developed through the 65 pages of explanation, 


photograph, and chart. These slogans include ‘The 
Development of Character Through Health,” and the 
same introductory phrase associated with the follow- 
ing: “Through Sportsmanship,” “Through Work,” 
“Through Love of the Beautiful,” “Through Thrift,” 
“Through Courtesy,” “Through Love of Nature,” 
“Through Worthy Use of Leisure,” ‘Through Serv- 
ice,” “Through Wonder,” “Through Cooperation,” 
and “Through Self-Reliance.” A preface is titled 
“Lifting the Level.” 

Illustrations contained in the volume show, among 
many others, a section of an assembly hall, called “All 
the children of all the People”; a physical examina- 
tion in progress; classroom; “Sand Lot Olympics’; 
“Planting the Christmas Tree’’; hobbies; and art 
work of the schools. 

Charts are given showing the fluctuation of school 
savings and pupils’ gains in weight. This booklet 
also is well printed and has as a frontispiece the pic- 
ture of a truly adorable child. C. B. Glenn is super- 
intendent of the Birmingham schools. 


Illustrations of Administrative Procedure, published 
by the board of education of St. Louis, reduces to print 
the exhibit prepared for the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the NEA last February. 
While not a handbook for guidance of employees of 
the system, it has the virtue of showing in compact 
form many of the findings of a committee both highly 
intelligent in matters of administrative detail and in- 
genious in fashioning charts and diagrams. 

In addition to the exhibit of trends in enrollment 
and similar interesting matters, illustrations of forms 
used may suggest to other administrators improve- 
ments in their own business or administrative proce- 
dures. Descriptions of forms accompany all illus- 
trations. 

Many pictures are shown of the various activities, 
departments, and schools. As a means of education 
of the employes of its own system, the volume seems 
to have considerable value. 

The pamphlet is carefully assembled and well- 
printed. The exhibits committee responsible for the 
project was headed by R. W. Hibbert. Henry J. 
Gerling is superintendent of the St. Louis schools. 


Our Schools and Teachers is a ten-year review of 
school conditions in Wisconsin, issued as a research 
publication of the Wisconsin Education Association. 








Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE PROFESSIONAL organization which 
we know today as Phi Delta Kappa had 
its beginning at Indiana University on 
January 24, 1906, in the formal develop- 
ment of a chapter under the name of Pi Kappa Mu. 
By 1910 two additional chapters had been organized 
under that name. On March 1, 1910, Pi Kappa Mu 
and two other organizations amalgamated under the 
name of Phi Delta Kappa for the express purpose of 
becoming one inclusive national fraternity in the pro- 
fessional field of education. The other organizations 
were Phi Delta Kappa, which was organized at Colum- 
bia University on May 13, 1908, and Nu Rho Beta, 
which was organized at the University of Missouri on 
February 23, 1909. At the time of the amalgamation, 
Phi Delta Kappa had branched out to include two 
other chapters. Nu Rho Beta had not expanded, pre- 
ferring rather to promote the unification of the three 
organizations into one strong body before undertaking 
an expansion program. 

From the very beginning, the fraternity defined it- 
self as a professional organization committed to the 
scientific study of education and to the ideals of re- 
search, service, and leadership as binding upon its 
members individually. Throughout the years, the fra- 
ternity has consistently adhered to the ideals and pur- 
poses of its founders. A pioneer in its emphasis upon 
the scientific study of education, it has held the banner 
aloft through the years and proudly numbers among 
its membership, almost without exception, those whose 
names are the symbols of the movement now so well 
recognized as the very foundation of the ever improv- 
ing American education system. Its sphere of influ- 
ence has broadened with its growth and its increasing 
maturity until it is now recognized as a member of the 
American Council on Education, National Advisory 
Council on Educational Freedom, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, The Educa- 
tional Press Association, and, by reason of its activi- 
ties in cooperation with and contributions to the work 
of the Department of Superintendence and the Na- 
tional Education Association, it may be considered as 
having a very definite functional relationship to them. 
Through its individual members, it is represented on 
practically all of the outstanding national and regional 
committees in education and similarly on the govern- 


A BRIEF 
HISTORY 


For a more detailed history of the fraternity from its be- 
ginning until the spring of 1931, see the history published in 
The Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931. 
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ing bodies of the organizations functioning in the field 
of education. It seems not too much to say, although 
it should be with sincere modesty, that the ideals of 
Phi Delta Kappa have found expression in every or- 
ganized activity of repute in American education. 
Within four years after the amalgamation of the 
three contributing organizations, the membership had 
increased to 1,074 and the original seven chapters to 
sixteen. In the next ten years the membership in- 
creased to 5,331 and the chapters to twenty-five ex- 
clusive of the eight alumni or field chapters then ac- 
tive. In the following ten years, that is until 1934, the 
membership increased to more than 16,000 and by 
the fall of 1936 the membership had increased to ap- 
proximately 20,000 and the chapters to forty-six on 
the campus and thirty-one in the field. The growth 
has been phenomenal and likewise the sustained inter- 
est of those who have become members. Both in its 
rapidity of growth and in the sustained interest of its 
membership, as evidenced by the proportion who con- 
tinue throughout the years to pay the annual member- 
ship dues, Phi Delta Kappa has established a record 
second to none among the professional fraternities. 


THE third biennial series of dis- 
trict conferences is being held this 
fall and early winter. These con- 
ferences are under the leadership 
of the respective district representatives and they are 
given very largely to the consideration of professional 
problems within the several districts. The work of the 
national committees in preparation for the national 
council of December, 1937, is also under review of the 
conferences and in several instances the conferences 
have given material assistance and direction to the work 
of the committees. A summarization of the successive 
conferences will appear in a later report. The confer- 
ence schedule is: 


DISTRICT 
CONFERENCES 


District II—L. L. Standley, October 23-24, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


District VII—U. W. Leavell, November 6-7, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


District V—Edd B. Wetherow, November 13-14, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


District I1I—Bertram Harry, November 20-21, Norman, 
Okla. 


District IV—Arnold Joyal, November 27-28, Lincoln, Nebr. 
District VI—T. A. Siedle, December 4-5, New York, N. Y. 
District I—F. L. Stetson, December 28-29, Portland, Ore. 
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Why did you not receive an October 
issue? There is little that can be said 
by way of explanation except that the 
editor was unable to get the issue 
ready for the printer due to the pressure of adminis- 
trative duties. It seemed better to combine the issues 
of two months under one cover than to have succes- 
sive issues appearing late. Several issues are under 
preparation which will be double the usual size and 
which we hope will be of more than usual interest. 
As in the past, your criticisms, your contributions, and 
your suggestions for improving the magazine—your 
magazine—will be welcomed. 


YOUR 
MAGAZINE 


THE thirty-first field chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa was installed 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
Thursday evening, October 22, 
1936. Fifty members constitute the charter roll of the 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter. Forty of these are members 
of the Alpha Campus Chapter and ten come from 
seven other campus chapters. On the evening of the 
installation it was observed that Phi Delta Kappa be- 
came in fact a national organization just a little more 
than twenty-five years ago in Indianapolis. It was also 
interesting to note that in the assembly of 165 Phi 
Delta Kappa members who participated in the instal- 
lation, there were five members of the original Berg- 
strom Chapter of Pi Kappa Mu; brothers Griffey, Llew- 
ellyn, James, Marshall, and Pittenger. 

This chapter, located as it is in the heart of Indiana, 
gives promise of rendering a vital service to the cause 
of education in the state. It is the sixth field chapter in 
the state which has the alpha chapter of them all. To 
the group we extend our congratulations for the large 
charter membership and our best wishes for a long life 
of professional service in the field where the spirit of 
Phi Delta Kappa had its beginnings. 


ALPHA ETA 
FIELD CHAPTER 


THE Professional Interfraternity 
PROFESSIONAL Conference, of which Phi Delta 
FRATERNITIES Kappa is a member, has recently 

published an attractive handbook 
for the fraternity man under the title Professional Fra- 
ternities. The following topics are treated in this brief 
handbook of 36 pages: The American College Fra- 
ternity System, Relationship to the Faculty, Objects and 
Benefits of Professional Fraternities, The Choice of a 
Fraternity, Alumni Activities and Relations, Responsi- 
bilities of Membership, and in conclusion, the vital 
statistics and a statement of purposes for the Profes- 
sional Interfraternity Conference. The membership 
of the conference is listed in nine categories: Archi- 
tecture, Chemistry, Commerce, Dentistry, Education, 
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Engineering, Law, Medicine, and Pharmacy. For each 
member fraternity there is given a brief sketch as to 
date and place of founding, number of chapters, total 
intiated membership and objectives. 

Copies of this interesting and useful booklet may be 
obtained from the national office of Phi Delta Kappa 
at 10c each or, in quantities of 50, at 3c each. 


TEN committees are on the firing 
line in the preparation of agenda 
for the next national council of Phi 
Delta Kappa and in carrying out 
the injunctions of the last national council. These 
were named in connection with a brief statement by 
the national president, Willard W. Patty, published 
last May. Nearly 200 members are placed on these 
committees and they represent the fraternity at work 
in a definite way. We hope to list these committees 
as to membership and working plans in successive is- 
sues Of THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN. 

Rudolph D. Lindquist, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is chairman of the Committee on Free- 
dom of Teaching. Others on the committee are Boyd 
H. Bode, William H. Kilpatrick, John A. Sexson, and 
A. L. Threlkeld. The chairman of the committee is 
also a member of The National Advisory Council on 
Educational Freedom as a representative of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Others affiliated with the Council are: Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, Civil Liberties Union, 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the N. E. A, 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
and Progressive Education Association. 

The committee is asking for suggestions concerning 
activities which Phi Delta Kappa might carry on to 
defend what freedom we have and to assist those whose 
freedom is invaded. Each district conference has been 
asked to give its opinion as to the seriousness of this 
whole problem. 

Edwin A. Lee, Director of the National Occupation- 
al Conference, New York City, is chairman of the 
committee which is responsible for the guidance proj- 
ect of Phi Delta Kappa. With him on the committee 
are A. H. Edgerton, Franklin J. Keller, Joy E. Mor- 
gan, Fred C. Smith, Shirley A. Hamrin, John F. Welle- 
meyer, and Paul M. Cook. The function of this com- 
mittee is to devise ways and means for recruiting out- 
standing men throughout the nation into the profes- 
sion of teaching. It is assumed that a Phi Delta Kap- 
pan should be so vitally interested in education that he 
is constantly on the alert to attract into the profession 
men of promise and personality. Samples of guidance 
booklets, leaflets, and suggestions will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the committee. 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEES 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 

States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

FRED STETSON, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Ore. 

Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash, 

Car—Usiverss of Oregon 
Joseph H y, Secretary, School of Education, University of 
Oregon, om Ore 

Arpna Gam ma—State College of W 
Russell H. Ainsworth, Secretary, oe 7, College Station, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO, 2. 


States: California. Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
L. STANDLEY, District Re vespnaites, Principal, Burbank 
ees High School, Berkeley, 
Detta—Stanford University 
Ss. 'stagg Sh Re Brum, Sicctints, Box No, 1165, Stanford Univer- 
versity, 
Lamapa—University of California 
ie ang D. Seidel, Pa sagga Haviland Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Avpua Epsiion—University of Southern Califo 
Philip A. Libby, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uaivesity of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Atenas Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, College 
of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 
Atruas Oe 1cron—Claremont Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Harper Hall, 
Claremont Coll , Claremont, Calif. 
Avras Urstton— niversity of Utah 
W. Meivin Strong, Secretary, Stewart Training School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Atpus Cui—University of California at Los Angeles 
Edwin Olmstead, Secretary, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

BERTRAM HARRY, District Representative, Professor of Edu- 
cation, San Antonio Junior College, San Antoni Tex. 

517 ey of Missouri 
F. Olin Capps, Secretary, University High School, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Karra—University of Kansas 
William B. Sommerville, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mc—University of Texas 
Beverley Nance, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. 

Arua ALpua—University of Oklahoma 
F. F. Gaither, Treasurer, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Avena Detta—Kansas State College 

C. V. Williams, Secretary, Department of Education, Kansas 

State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, lowa, Minnesota. 

ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
= College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 


Ersiton—University of Iowa 
C. 0. Dable, Secretary, College of Education, University of 
lowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
4—University of Minnesota 
Robert Pace, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ouscron—University of Nebraska 
a A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 

¢ 

Arua Tueta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, University Sta- 
tion, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Atrua Mu—Colorado State College of Education 
Leon C. tog Secretary, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 

Avrza Sicma—University of Denver 
— B. Walters, Secretary, 2045 S. Clarkson Ave., Denver, 









E. B. WETHE 
f EROW, Disric Represntatioe, Superintendent f 


“Wayne Scbomer Shomer, Secrets, Box 313, Union Building, Indians 
Zen “Gaseous ot Cosee 
Biogas 
Thcodere D, ‘tome, Recrenet,: Geaducte Sitaietiis Disiten, 
Daieaaies of Chicago, Chicago, II 
Pi Univers ity of I 
Heber Rumble, Secretary, 102 University High School, Urbana, 


sity of Wisconsin, M 
Omeca—University ieigan id 
Robert E. Carson, 4007 University High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann . Mich. 
Alene ora— University es i s 
och, Secretary, abash Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ALPHA a orien of 


Lou 
or Bagg pomp: College of Education University of 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 
States: Maine, Vermont, New Homedics, Misses 
a land, New York, ersey, Delaware, stn Rane 
sede d, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 4 


THEODORE A. Pg 7 atoms 


of Education, District Representing, hasgtat 
een 4 he 


Sece—-Ceunite vy Secretary 
Byrne rton 
bia a el 
Turra—Cornell U ge York, 
Malco Ibreath, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, oe 


lora—Harvard University 
Bert Rosen, 
brid 


Xi—University of Pittsbu of Pittsbu 


pare Bes 113, Teachers College, Colum- 


PSUR eB se 


e. Secretary, 210 State Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pinsbutgh Pe 
Ruo—New xen Bb nage ne | 


nang Sf effin, Secretary, 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, White 


Tac Universi of Penn 
odevic D. Mesthews, Ft 
ree of Penns Delscoee 
ALPHA ca-Templs Oe 


PR foes onsen om Box! 141 1: Temple Gitseies Philadelphia, Pa. 
MiSchoo! of Education, Boston Univer- 


rags 100, Bennett Hall, Uni- 


Allan Ry ene fedenee 
sity, 29 Exeter oh 


atrna go oe ety St, Baltimore, Md. 
Pauw illen retary, 
Apna Tac—Pennsylvania f omeagy College 
Free, Pa slog’ Care a Session Office, Pennsyl- 
“2 College, Pa. 


vania State 
ALPHA Pune Syracuse U n 


Howard C. oy Ue Maes School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 


versity, oee 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South nen Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Fi 

ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District Re Se Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Peabody College, Nashville, Team 

Ps!— Peabody College 
Dudley T. "Horton, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

ALtpua Bera—Uni of Vieginia 
Arthur M. Jarman, "Room D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Universiry, 

ae te Karra—University of + = ee 

A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of Tennes- 

see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Apna X1—University of 


5 > Wiles, niversity of Alabama, University, 
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r DISTRICT NO. 1. 
Ve —— Raa Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


iM 
*y Peat 
vat . 
oN = wr polite Secretary, 7235 S. E. Lincoln, Pcrtland, 


a Washington 
Fern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
rie States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Ange —San Francisco, Californ 

L. Forkner, Secretary, 240 Bast 10th St., Oakland, Calif. 

Ne Dapte—Fresno. ) California 
Walsh, Secretary, Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 


i ‘A pales, Ce California 
rae ™Benald 1 Wiliams, Secretary, 931 Dos Robles Place, Alhambra, 


Barbara, California 
L. ssp iene 1235 Chapala, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


a Californ 
hcl ne =. “State Department of Education, Sacra- 


Tav—Salt Lake City, U 
§ Easton Parratt, a 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, 


» Onggea—San Diew Diego, Californ 
aan Waecansy, “N11 Freeman, San Diego, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Louis, Missouri 
Secretary, 3655 Humphrey, St. Louis, Mo. 


cL 
a ao of Kansas : 
K. Hillbrand, Secretary, Wichita University, Wichita, Kan. 
Tueta—Kansas City, Missouri 
Arthur W. Gilbert, a $601 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 


i oe Biro Wes Wentail’ se ane, State Teachers College, Warrens- 


Lt tee - Omtcnon—Kirksville, Miesouri 
tecnay 8” Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 901 S. Florence, Kirksville, Mo. 


a Antonio, T 
ye j, Fon, Steretary Vocational and Technical High School, 


- oe Bg Piahry, Kgs Secretary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
etsy eres Bee. 

ve ae Oklahoma 

yariteeee Denney, Secretary, Franklin School, Tulsa, Okla. 

fin St ie fey Texas 

te Niissle, Secretary, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field Chapters — 

















DISTRICT NO. 4. 
States: Mi Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
raska, Lowa, 


Senin dl Salk al 
a AoW. Edwards, Secretary, State College, Brookings, S. D. 


os Ricca, Weoraaey: Ste Cae of Béoein Cre, 


Pu—Omah, Nebraska 
a: pater, Secretary, Municipal University of © 
maha, N. 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: Yichion. Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 


ginia, Ken 
Zap Dota Mich i 
Malcolm is ion essuni: Board of Education, Detroit, Mic! 
Me—Mence Indiana i. 
vores © Carmichael, Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, 
uncie, : 


ak ea Illinois 
rbancek, Secretary, 1112 Grant St., Evanston, Ill. 


Ureson——Milwgukes, Wisconsin ‘4 
. Thoburn Ralph, Secretary, Washington Schwol, Wauwatosa, 4 


a 


Cu1—Terre Haute, Indiana ; 
tg Elder, Secretary, Stute Teachers College, Terre Haute, 


Pasi Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
euaowe Pennell, Secretary, State Teachers College, 
ich. 


Atprna Detra—South B He 
Gienn Kropf, Secre Stree Hic School, South Bend, Ind. 
Avpua Epstton—Hammond, I 
Borden Purcell, Secretary, Whiting High School, Whiting, 


Avpua Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 
Cort Harmeyer, Secretary, 853 East Mulberry St., Ev 
n 


Apna Era—Indianapolis Indiana ; 
James B. Rose, Secretary, 447 North Bosart Avenue, Indi q 


anapolis, Indiana. 
DISTRICT NO. 6. a 
States: Maine, Vermont, New Rhode 
Island, New York, es nia, New Jersey, Delaware Delaware, Maye : 
land, Connecticut, District cf 2 
No Field Chapters in this said, 7 
DISTRICT NO. 7. i 


Stat Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Low 4 
nll Micicioo Georgia, Alabama, Florida, ” a 


No Field Chapters in this District. 





To Field Members: If you are within the ist of the ch any of zt i 
field chapters and not on the aoe eg ok, of 
your name and address to the seeretary listed Ts you <7 
near to a campus chapter and wish to attend Bo pa 
chapter, send your name and address to the secretary | te } 
campus FE moet listed on page. . 














yee Tuesday Noon 


Ri The Annual Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 
a New Orleans, La. 
Ae THE ROOSEVELT HOTEL—GOLD ROOM 


February 23, 1937 








